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HEN you buy an R. & G. Corset you 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that it will fit all over—not merely 
in spots. There’s no comfort ina 
corset that fits in spots, because 
those are just the places where it 
will hurt you, and the other places 

will hurt your appearance, 
The R. & G. fits snugly and 
smoothly everywhere, and 


therefore feels as well as it 
looks. 
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CORSETS 
“BETTER THAN EVER” 


Prices from $1.00 to $10.00 


Sold by Adl Dealers. 


R & G CORSET COMPANY 


New York Office : Chicago Office: 
395-399 BROADWAY 173-175 FIFTH AVENUE 
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The Home of the Cosmopolitan and the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home,” 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


Orders from the American News Co. on the second day 
after publication for additional copies of the new periodical 


The ‘‘ Twentieth 


Century Home” 


have caused the publishers to increase the first issue from 
111,000 to 


141,000 Copies 


The “ Twentieth Century Home” has received a welcome 
such as has never before been extended to any new periodical 


The “ Twentieth Century Home” is an attempt to present, for the first time in 
any publication, ‘he whole world of living and household work from a standpoint 
that will be strictly accurate and scientific 1n every respect. The exact truth in every- 
thing applied to life—that is what the publishers of The “Twentieth Century 
Home” are aiming to give, and to accomplish this, they have secured the services 
of the ablest thinkers in every branch of household work and of methods of living. 
Not tradition, not old nurse-stories, not imaginary good, but how to do, according to 
the best lights of modern science—that is what The ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home” 
will aim to teach. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, President JAMES RANDOLPH WALKER, Editor 
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SPA’ 


Strong Endorsements of the Globe’s Policy of Publishing a Clean, 
Comprehensive Newspaper for One Cent. 


FROM GOVERNOR ODELL. 

I have been very much pleased with The Globe. It is 
newsy, bright and clean. I think there is a field for just 
such a newspaper, and I am gratified to learn that it is 
so well appreciated. I sincerely hope that it will prove 
a success. Typographically the paper is a delight to the 
eye; it is beautifully printed and attractive in its general 
make-up. Even before the change of name the paper had 
been showing a marked improvement. This change for 
the better is even more apparent now. The reading matter 
is bright, well written, clear and impartial, the object 
evidently being to give the news in attractive form and 
without bias. Such a policy is bound to succeed. 


FROM MAYOR M’CLELLAN, 
The Globe in its new form is an exceedingly good news- 
paper. lit knows how to judge the importance of news, and 
has a bright editorial page. 


FROM LEVI P. MORTON, 
Ex-VICE-PRESIDENT U, 8. 

If there is anything that will help more to root out that 
obtrusive class of journalism in our city which has grown 
fat and unhealthy like a child that has been reared on 
some patent breakfast food, it is» decent and up-to-date 
one-cent journalism—one-cent journalism that is as high 
in tone and truthfulness and general excellence Of matter 
as it is low in price. The Commercial Advertiser is our 
doyeu of newspapers, and has distinguished itself by having 
all the good qualities of its contemporaries and none of 


the bad, 
FROM BISHOP H. C, POTTER. 

Editor of The Commercial Advertiser: Sir—It is good 
news to hear that The Commercial Advertiser is to have 
a new name and to be sold for less price. Journalism is 
a great public teaching agency—or ought to be—and if we 
could have in New York a newspaper which combined 
cheapness with the admirable tone and fine note of fair- 
ness which you have given to yours it would be an un 
mixed blessing. May all success crown your larger and 
highe: purpose. [Faithfully yours. HENRY C. POTTER. 

New York, Jan. 29, 

FROM THE REV. DR. MORGAN DIX. 

I have taken The Commercial Advertiser for a great 
many yerrs, and have always found it reliable and inter- 
esting. If the broadest scope of The Globe can include the 
old principles that won The Advertiser its standing, and 
yet embody the progressive features demanded by present- 
day journalism, it is bound to succeed. 

While New York newspapers have qualities of interest 
and spiciness not seen in those of any other city here or 
abroad, they likewise have evils all their own. Let e 
Globe preve that it is possible to be popular without being 
ellow. 

s regret that it is necessary for a paper to print morbid 

news of murders, divorces and other similar incidents. 

Since public taste demands news of these events, all papers 

have had to meet the situation. But I am glad to state 

that The Commercial Advertiser, unlike most papers, has 

not dressed up these depraving facts in gaudy clothes. 
FROM THE REV. W. 8S. RAINSFORD. 

I have read The Commercial Advertiser for many years 
because it is clean and true. When any paper proposes 
to do what your new policy indicates, I say most heartily— 
give it a chance. I hope The Globe will have the same 
stanch editorial staff that in the past has been in evidence 
on The Commercial Advertiser. One thing that has 
always impressed me was the generous and manly methods 
of retraction when the occasion demanded. It has shown a 
spirit in this particular noticed in few newspapers. : 

Sensational yellow journals are literally forced upon the 
people. Let a good paper adopt the same up-to-date tactics, 
advertise equally, though in a more legitimate way, invest 


as a capital, brains and energy, and then watch the 
result. 

The Globe has begun a new era, and I repeat—give it 
a chance, for its predecessor was clean and true. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP JOHN M. FARLEY. 

While I have not so wide an acquaintance with the 
various New York dailies as many of my brethren in the 
Protestant Church, and perhaps am not so well qualified 
to speak on the subject as a great many others, still it 
seems to me that the action of The Commercial Advertiser 
in changing its name and reducing its price is a good one, 
No one deplores more than I the sensational and often 
vulgar and scurrilous methods of many of the cheap news- 
papers. The harm they do, not only to the morals, but the 
minds of their readers, is incalculable. I often think that 
no paper at all would be a thousand times better than 
those of this kind. Fortunately we have here in New 
York newspapers of as high a standard as anywhere In the 
world, and The Commercial Advertiser has always been 
among the best. 


FROM WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

In making the departure in its policy, The Commercial 
Advertiser, to my mind, starts upon a most interesting 
enterprise—an enterprise which not only insures its reten- 
tion of its position as one of the most ified and at- 
tractive newspapers in New York, but which also tends 
to uplift the general tone of journalism. I shall watch 
attentively the progress of the paper. 


FROM DR. W. H. MAXWELL. Supt. of Schools. 

I am glad to welcome The Globe and Commercial Aéd- 
vertiser in its new appearance, and I am glad that the 
| ae has been fixed at one cent, because it insures a 
arger circulation of a most valuable newspaper. If 
standard set in the first issue is maintained the success of 
The Globe is assured. 


FROM JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 

I have always been a reader of The Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, and will continue to be so of The Globe. 
change in the name was, in my estimation, well advised. 
Although the readers had become attached to the name 
Commercial Advertiser, they regarded it as cumbersome. 
I wish the paper the best of success in its new form, and 
I hope you will give the automobilists a good show. 


FROM EDWARD N. TAILER. 

I have been a reader of your ~g? for fifty years. The 
change in the name, accompan by a marked improve- 
ment in its appearance, will, from what I hear among 
others who have had the newspaper sent to their homes 
for many years, only tend to increase its popularity. The 
change must have been inspired by a progressive spirit. 

I have been asked by the New York Evening Post to 
transfer my allegiance to it, holding out as an apparent 
inducement the promise that the Post will be sent free 
to my house for several weeks. Men like myself, who have 
witnessed many changes vital to our city life, prefer to 
indentify ourselves with a progressive spirit. The old 
Commercial Advertiser in its new form appeals to %, 
therefore. 

FROM THE REV. ERNEST STIRES. 

Due credit should be given to The Commercial Advertiser 
for its new stand. It assumes a difficult task in trying 
to avoid a cheapening of the paper while cheapening the 
price. But when any enterprise sets out to give the best 
for the least money it is incumbent upon the people to lend 
their moral support. But if the best is not given, then that 
support should be withdrawn. This seems to me to be bat 
a fair statement of both sides of the question. We shall 
watch to see The Globe vindicate the old ideals of The 
Advertiser in this new progressiveness, 

The ranking of The Commercial Advertiser among the 
best led me to prefer it to other evening papers. 





The Extraordinary Increase in Circulation of the Paper since its Price was Reduced 
to One Cent six days ago Proves that the Above Testimonials Express 
Something very like a Universal Sentiment. 
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W E CAN OSE five active, intelligent nen on a definite guar- 
antee basis; important penens, liberal inducements, rapid 
advancement. Give age, qualffications, references. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


Romeike’s "suc 
Bureau 

will send you all newspaper aie which may appear 
about you, your friends, or apy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and odical of 
importence in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5 00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE”’ sonh’prceis 
John Presland 
ConTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago Y—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
_ fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
ord of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without dividing the divine Unity.—Man a 
— Being ruined by Sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
Christ save Man ?—The surrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise ?—The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged ’—Heaven and Hell.—25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York City. Send for Catalogue. 


EDUCATION 
Rogers Hail School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E, P. Underhill, M.A. Prin., Lowell, Mass. 

















HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the degree of 8.B. in 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, Chemistry 
Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medica 
schools), Seclence for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
Students are admitted to regular standing by examination and by 
transfer from other Schools or Colleges. Speroved Special Students 
may be admitted without examination. The Catalogue will be sent 
on application to the Secretary, J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. | 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1904-5, two Resident (Williams) Fellowships of 
$400 each are offered to graduates of Theological Schools 
who intend to devote themselves to the Christian Ministry. 
These Fellowships are designed to encourage advanced theo- 
logical work of ahigh order. Applications accompanied by 
testimonials and specimens of work must be made before 
April ist, 1904, on special blanks to be obtained of RoBErt 
§. Morison, Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 








College 
| Education 


At Home, 
i} Our Intercollegiate* depart- 
ment offers courses b 
in the —¥r~ and Hoton 
Languages, Literature, ¥ 
Mathematics and Sciences. 
Students under direct 
i charge of professorsin Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell and leading col- 


1 % 
uit Normal and Commercial 
ents. Tuition nominal, 
Text books free to our students. 
Catalog and particulars fret. 
Write to-day. 





LAMP-FITS. 


How do you know what chim- 
ney fits your lamp? 

Your grocer tells you. 

How does he know? 

He don’t. 

Do you then? 

That’s about how lamps are 
fitted with chimneys by people 
who don’t use my Index; and 
they complain of bad chimneys! 
Lamp-Fits indeed! Do you want 
the Index? Free. 


MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 





include everything the best to 
plantin the garden—vegetable or flower. 
The product of the largest greenhouses and 
nurseries in the world. The choicest, fresh- 
est, surest seeds to sow. 
Dreer’s 1904 Garden Book 
full of valuable cultural information, and one 
package each of Aster, Pink, and Poppy, will 
be sent free to any address for 10c. in stamps or 
silver, to cover postage. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philade!phia. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 

$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible fortheir return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
—_____—_+*t 











READING NOTICES 


FLORIDA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 
Reached quickly by the through train service of the 
7 “a Coast Line, 1161 Broadway. ’Phone, 2142 Madieon. 
—Adv. 





$26.40 TO ATLANTA AND RETURN 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad, account Meeting Department of 
Superintendence, National Educational Association, Febru- 
py = ~. ber = - | New a = the above rate 
go ebruary 20, 21 and 22, and g returning un 
‘ebruary &, inclusive, Apyly to ticket agents in New York 
or Brooklyn.—Adv, 
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Castile soap is supposed to be made of olive oil, 
hence its presumed purity. Some Castile soap is 
made of olive oil and some is not. Some Castile 


soap is good and some is bad. In purchasing you 





can not tell which kind you are getting. 

In buying Ivory soap you are always getting a 
vegetable oil soap of known purity. It is also 
more attractive in form, lathers more freely and 


is, therefore, more convenient to use. 
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Survey of the World 


The attitude of Charles 
F. Murphy, Tammany’s 
chief, toward the can- 
didacy of Judge Parker is quite unsat- 
isfactory to the latter’s friends. At an 
informal dinner in Albany last week 
several Tammany legislators hailed the 
Judge (who was present) as the candi- 
date of their organization. On the fol- 
lowing day, Mr. Murphy manifested his 
displeasure by an interview or state- 
ment, given to all the metropolitan pa- 
pers, Saying virtually that if these leg- 
islators desired to vote for Parker they 
must do it now, because they would 
have no opportunity to vote for him at 
the polls, and adding that he himself 
was perfectly sincere in favoring the 
nomination of Mr. Cleveland, believ- 
ing him to be the strongest candidate. 
He thought, however, that the New 
York delegation ought not to be in- 
structed for any man, and he gave no- 
tice that in the State convention he 
should “fight” against instructions. 
As Mr. Murphy, with the aid of the 
Democratic leaders in Buffalo (with 
whom he is in alliance) will control a 
majority of the delegates, his evident 
opposition to Parker tends to check any 
movement for the Judge in other States. 
It is thought that his purpose is so to 
control the delegation that its influence 
may be used to support the candidacy 
of Mayor McClellan—Mr. Bryan, in 
his paper, urges those who agree with 
him to organize, in order that the party 
may be “ saved from the designs of the 
plutocracy,” saying that if the “ reor- 
ganizers ” should obtain control of the 
national convention, Mr. Cleveland 
would be the logical candidate. In 
Iowa, the supporters of Mr. Hearst, 
aided by the friends of Mr. Bryan, have 


In the Field 
of Politics 


outvoted their opponents in the State 
committee in fixing the date of the 
State convention—The two Repub- 
lican factions in Alabama have reached 
an agreement (involving the defeat of 
the Lily Whites), and will send a 
Roosevelt delegation to the convention 
in Chicago.—There are indications that 
the Republican nominee for the Vice- 
Presidency will be Senator Fairbanks. 
—In its report accompanying the Naval 
Appropriation bill, the House Commit- 
tee expresses its disapproval of Senator 
Gorman’s policy, recently announced, 
of preferring internal improvements to 
an increase of the navy: 


“Tf we judge public sentiment aright, it is in 
favor of the continuance of the policy of build- 
ing up our navy. If we stopped now, we should 
be left behind the leading countries of the 
world. The American people will not intro- 
duce the policy of sacrificing the American navy 
for internal improvements, nor is there any 
necessity.” 


—For a time, on Friday last, it was 
thought that Senator Hanna was dy- 
ing. He suffered from a severe chill, 
followed by great depression, and was 
kept alive only by oxygen and power- 
ful stimulants. On Saturday he was 
better, but still in a critical condition. 
A relapse followed, and on Monday 
evening, after twenty-four hours of un- 
consciousness, he passed away. 
& 


It has been agreed in the 
Senate that the final vote 
upon the pending Panama 
Canal Treaty shall be taken on or before 
the 23d inst. Only fifteen Senators, it is 
now said, will oppose ratification on the 
final roll-call—Minister Buchanan has 


345 


The Panama 
Canal Treaty 
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returned from Panama and appears to be 
no longer in the service of the Govern- 
ment. His work on the Isthmus has 
been finished, he says, and he is about 
to sail for Europe. It is reported in the 
press that the correspondence recently 
sent to the Senate included a letter from 
him (then at Panama) to Secretary Hay, 
making a remarkable proposition or 
suggestion for a settlement of Colombia’s 
claim; and that this letter has been dis- 
cussed in the Senate’s executive sessions. 
Mr. Buchanan proposed, it is said, that 
Panama should be induced to use a part 
of the canal money in quietly buying up, 
in Europe, the bonds which represent 
Colombia’s foreign debt, and that these 
should be turned over at their par value 
to Colombia in payment of Panama’s 
share of that debt. It was his opinion, 
the report continues, that the bonds could 
be bought at 5 cents on the dollar. Thus, 
with $500,000, bonds having a par value 
of $10,000,000 could be purchased, and 
a surrender of them to Colombia, at par, 
would discharge Panama’s obligation and 
give Colombia the sum which she was 
to receive from the United States under 
the Hay-Herran Canal treaty. The 
proposition was promptly rejected by 
Secretary Hay. It is also reported that 
the suggested operation in bonds has not 
commended Mr. Buchanan to the Senate 
as a diplomatist entitled to respect. 


Js 


General Reyes has 
gone to Paris to assist 
those Canal Company 
stockholders who oppose the projected 
sale of the company’s property and 
rights to the United States. He holds 
that the transfer cannot lawfully be 
made without the consent of Colombia, 
which has not been given. In an inter- 
view before his departure from New 
York, he said he was confident that 
Colombia would accept arbitration 
even at the hands of the United States 
Supreme Court, being firmly persuaded 
of the essential fairness of the character 
of the American people. He denied 
that any influence hostile to the Hay- 
Herran treaty had been exerted at 
Bogota by our transcontinental rail- 
roads or by the owners of real estate in 
Nicaragua. Colombia would not make 


General Reyes 
and Colombia 
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war upon the United States. His in- 
fluence and that of the party which 
elected him President would be exerted 
to prevent that; but there might be an- 
noying complications between Panama 
and Colombia if Colombia should be 
left with a real grievance. He had con- 
stantly counseled patience, but there 
were many Colombians who did not 
realize how great a Power the United 
States had come to be. Their capital 
had no railroad to either ocean. It was 
his purpose to maintain peace, follow- 
ing the example of Diaz in Mexico, and 
thus to encourage the development of 
Colombia’s resources by foreign cap- 
ital—Reports from Cartagena show 
that the province of Bolivar is virtually 
in a state of rebellion, owing to the re- 
moval of General de Castro, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Colombian 
army, and the appointment of General 
Manjares in his place by the Bogota 
Government. This was done in the in- 
terest of Joaquin Velez, the Govern- 
ment’s candidate for the Presidency 
against General Reyes, because De 
Castro and the Governor of Bolivar 
(Francisco Insignares) were support- 
ers of Reyes, whose election, accord- 
ing to these reports, is not yet admit- 
ted. Marroquin sent 4,000 soldiers 
down to Cartagena, and with these 
General Manjares, on the 8th inst., took 
possession of Barranquilla. It is ex- 
pected that Governor Insignares will 
be deposed. Those who now rule at 
Bogota appear to be less desirous than 
General Reyes to maintain peace and 
emulate the example of Mexico and 
Diaz.—Panama’s new constitution has 
been completed, approved and submit- 
ted to the Junta for ratification. The 
clause authorizing the United States to 
intervene for the preservation of order 
was retained. 


Baltimore’s great fire, 
which began at 10.50 a. m. 
on Sunday, the 7th, was 
under control before night on the 8th, 
and was completely overcome at mid- 
night on that date. It had destroyed 
the heart of the business district, and 
caused a loss which is estimated, by an 
agreement of a score of fire insurance 
experts, at $85,000,000. The burned 


The Fire in 
Baltimore 
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district has an area of 150 acres. There 
were no residences in it, but it included 
the financial blocks, the brokers’ offices, 
the wholesale trade and a considerable 
part of the retail trade of the highest 
class, the fire having swept away both 
sides of Baltimore Street, the city’s 
* Broadway.” Nearly all the banks, 
the great structures of the Trust com- 
panies, the large office buildings and 
all the newspaper buildings were de- 
stroyed. It should be said, however, 
that the lofty steel frame structures, of 
which there were half a dozen in the 
burned district, are in such a condition 
that they can be restored. Examina- 
tion shows that their steel frames are 
intact and have suffered scarcely any 
injury. Owing to a lack of steel shut- 
ters, the fire entered through the win- 
dows, and the interior of each “ sky- 
scraper” speedily became a furnace. 
As in other similar fires, brick and terra 
cotta exterior surfaces proved to be 
more durable than stone. Altho for a 


time in great danger, the Court House, 
Post Office and City Hall (on the north- 
ern edge of the burned district) were 


spared. In all, about 2,500 buildings 
were destroyed. From the starting 
point in the warehouse of Hurst & Co. 
the flames made their way westward, 
and then southwestward, owing to the 
direction of the wind. The work of 
nearly 100 fire engines had very little 
effect during the first 24 hours. A 
final stand against the fire was made on 
the bridges that cross the narrow creek 
or canal that passes through the city, 
by the ten powerful engines and fire 
companies from New York, which had 
arrived at a time when the local firemen 
were completely fagged out. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Baltimore’s 
fire chief, the New York companies 
prevented the fire from crossing the 
creek, and thus saved East Baltimore, 
with its grain elevators, factories and 
homes of the poor. The burned dis- 
trict extends from Liberty Street, on 
the west, to this creek (called Jones 
Falls), on the east, and from Lexing- 
ton Street, on the north, to Pratt 
Street and the Basin, on the south. 
Banks and Trust companies lost no se- 
curities or cash; the contents of their 
vaults were found to be in good condi- 
tion. Only one life was lost, that of a 
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woman, who died in a hospital from 
shock. Beginning to burn on Sunday, 
the fire found the stores, banks and 
office buildings deserted by those who 
were accustomed to be in them on 
week days. There are no homeless 
residents to be cared for, but at least 
25,000 employees are out of work. By 
authority of the Legislature, a legal 
holiday of ten days was declared, and 
this holiday has since been prolonged 
to the 23d inst. The people of Balti- 
more have decided to decline offers of 
financial help from abroad, and have 
shown commendable courage in facing 
the situation and preparing to rebuild 
the district laid waste by the flames. 


& 


At Coal Creek, forty 
miles northeast of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., last week, 
three union miners and a railroad work- 
man were killed by guards employed 
by a coal company to escort non-union 
employees from the railway station to 
its mines. It is said that the guards 
were attacked by a party of union men. 
Later, on the same day, a deputy sher- 
iff was killed by one of the guards. For 
a long time past the mines in question 
have refused to pay the union wage 
scale, and have employed guards to 
protect their non-union workmen.—It 
is reported that a contest between the 
Steel Corporation and organized labor 
will take place next summer, at the ex- 
piration of the wage agreement in cer- 
tain branches of the industry. The tin 
plate and sheet mills, it is said, are mak- 
ing great quantities of their products 
and storing more than half their out- 
put. Some think théy are thus prepar- 
ing for a labor controversy that may 
close the mills for a time. The Cor- 
poration’s tube works in Pittsburg, 
where a strike followed a refusal to 
sign the union scale, have now ob- 
tained a full force of non-union men.— 
Eight months after the offenses were 
committed, nine union teamsters have 
now been convicted upon the charge 
that they injured the business of truck- 
ing firms during last year’s strike of 
teamsters and hack-drivers in New 
Haven. Their punishment is three 
months in jail.” This was the strike in 
which Yale students took the drivers’ 


Labor 
Controversies 
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places for a time.—At Bloomington, IIl., 
nine persons have been indicted on ac- 
count of their connection with the recent 
street railway strike, and one for is- 
suing a circular calling for a boycott 
of the cars—The union of servant girls 
organized in Holyoke, Mass., last year, 
has ceased to exist. Householders 
would not submit to its demands for 
shorter hours and higher wages. Many 
members withdrew, and the union dis- 
banded.—An injunction granted in 
Boston last week by Judge Loring, of 
the Supreme Court, is said to be the 
first by which unions have been en- 
joined from paying strike benefits. The 
book and job printers are on strike for 
a new wage schedule. This injunction 
restrains the pressmen’s union from 
causing a sympathetic strike of press- 
men, and forbids four unions to pay 
strike benefits to persons who quit 
work out of sympathy for the strikers, 
without having any personal grievance 
against their employers—In Cincin- 
nati, Judge Hosea has made permanent 
a temporary injunction forbidding the 
local plumbers’ union and Building 
Trades Council to interfere with the 
workmen of employing plumbers by 
patrolling, intimidation, or persuasion. 
The court holds that these organiza- 
tions, altho not incorporated, are sub- 
ject to injunction, and that every mem- 
ber individually is enjoined in _per- 
petuity. 
& 

At Vigan, on the western 
coast of Northern Luzon, 
24 members of the Philippine constabu- 
lary (a part of the garrison of 91 men) 
deserted, last week, seized rifles and the 
commissary funds, liberated a dozen jail 
prisoners, and took to the woods, after 
a brief and bloodless collision with per- 
sons who sought to restrain them. They 
were joined by about one hundred na- 
tives, who grasped this opportunity to 
become outlaws. Eight of the deserters 
returned on the following day, but the 
remainder of the party sought refuge in 
the mountains, after robbing the people 
of several villages. At last reports, sev- 
eral of the fugitives had been caught, and 
those still at liberty were hard pressed 
by pursuing constabulary, scouts and 
cavalry. No sign of similar disloyalty 
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has been seen in any other of the native 
garrisons. The native governors of ad- 
joining provinces at once proffered aid 
to the Insular Government and asked 
for permission to raise companies of vol- 
unteers. This defection at Vigan was 
due to the influence of Ricarte, the only 
living member of Aguinaldo’s Govern- 
ment who has not accepted the situation. 
At the time of General Lawton’s funeral 
he was plotting to cause a general up- 
rising in Manila. He was exiled to 
Guam. Returning from that island with 
Mabini, he refused to take the oath of 
allegiance, and was deported to Hong 
Kong. Coming back secretly to Luzon, 
he recently sought to cause an insurrec- 
tion in the northern provinces, and is be- 
lieved to be at present in the neighbor- 
hood of Vigan.—The President has of- 
fered the vacant place in the Philippine 
Commission to W. Cameron Forbes, of 
Boston, a graduate of Harvard (’92), 
who has a large fortune and has coached 
the University football elevens. Mr. 
Forbes is an expert polo player, resides 
on a fine estate near Boston, and has a 
ranch in Wyoming.—The authorized 
five per cent. Cuban loan of $35,000,000 
has been taken by Speyer & Co., of New 
York, at 90%. A part of the guaranty 
is 15 per cent. of the customs receipts. 
The money thus borrowed is to be used 
in paying the claims of the soldiers of 
the revolutionary army.—President Gom- 
pers, of the Federation of Labor, has 
gone to Porto Rico, his purpose being to 
organize the workingmen of the island 
in order, he says, that they may “ enter 
into fuller enjoyment of the proceeds 
of their labor.” 
& 


The war between Rus- 
sia and Japan has 
given to Secretary 
Hay an opportunity to add another to 
his list of diplomatic triumphs. On the 
6th, the German Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, under instructions from Berlin. 
suggested to the President that the 
United States, as the Power possessing 
the least political interest in European 
and Far Eastern affairs, should urge 
Russia and Japan to respect the neutral- 
ity of China and limit the area of war. 
After preliminary exchanges of views 
with European Governments, the State 
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Department, on the 1oth, sent the fol- 
lowing instructions to its representatives 
at St. Petersburg, Tokyo and Pekin: 
“You will express to the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs the earnest desire of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that in the course of 
the military operation’s which have arisen be- 
tween Russia and Japan, the neutrality of 
China and in all practicable ways her adminis- 
trative entity shall be respected by both parties, 
and that the area of hostilities shall be local- 
ized and limited as much as possible, so that 
undue excitement and disturbance of the Chi- 
nese people may be prevented, and the least 
possible loss to the commerce and peaceful in- 
tercourse of the world may be occasioned.” 


At the same time our Government in- 
formed all the Powers signatory of the 
protocol at Pekin of its action, and re- 
quested similar action on their part. Ger- 
many, of course, responded promptly. 
Great Britain received the proposition 
favorably, but inquired as to the scope 
of the suggested action. There was some 
curiosity as to the meaning of “ adminis- 
trative entity,” a term which, it appears, 
was purposely used because of its vague- 
ness, in order that none of the Powers 
should be repelled by a requirement 
strictly defined. Mr. Hay explained that 
only moral force was contemplated. One 
design, it is said, was to keep China out 
of the fight and to prevent such an anti- 
foreign uprising in China as would prob- 
ably follow an invasion of her territory 
(outside of Manchuria) by either of the 
two combatants. On the 13th, France 
sent a favorable reply, having ascertained 
that Russia would not object to such 
action on her part. It was expected at 
last reports that Russia would soon ac- 
cept the suggestion. Manchuria is not 
included in the area to be excluded, be- 
cause it is now the scene of hostilities. 
Japan welcomed the proposition, but 
conditioned her acceptance of it upon 
the action of Russia. She published a 
declaration, saying that the belligerents 
were morally bound to reduce the area 
oi war to a minimum ; that the war ought 
to be confined to Russia and herself ; that 
it was of the utmost importance that 
order should be preserved throughout 
the interior of China and at the treaty 
ports; and that she had urged China to 
observe neutrality scrupulously, maintain 
order, keep strong garrisons at strategic 
points, and exclude war from all her 
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territory except Manchuria. Under these 
conditions she agreed to respect China’s 
neutrality. The Powers will now con- 
sider plans for carrying out the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Hay’s note. It is thought 
that an exchange of notes will be suffi- 
cient and that no treaty will be required. 
On the 11th our Government issued its 
proclamation of neutrality. 
Js 

Without a formal declara- 
tion of war, Japan acted 
at once in accordance with 
her intentions as conveyed to the Czar by 
her Minister at St. Petersburg, and took 
such measures as she thought necessary 
to protect her interests on the continent. 
The next day, February 7th, Masanpho, 
the port in Korea nearest to Japan, was 
seized and is now held by a strong force 
and being fortified. This establishes at 
the very beginning the main object of 
the Japanese, which was to secure a naval 
and military base on the mainland, and 
they will not be easily dislodged, even 
in the event of defeat, from this position, 
so important to them because it gives 
them control of both sides of the strait 
which separates Korea from Japan, and 
connects the two Russian naval bases of 
Vladivostok and Port Arthur. The fol- 
lowing day, Monday, February 8th, a 
Japanese fleet of five war ships, seven 
torpedo boats, seven second class cruisers 
and three transports entered the harbor 
at Chemulpo, the most important port 
on the opposite side of the Korean penin- 
sula. There were three Russian vessels 
in the harbor, the cruiser “ Variag,” the 
gunboat “ Korietz” and a transport, the 
“ Sungari,” and, according to Japanese 
reports, the first shot of the war was 
fired on Monday afternoon by one of 
the Russian vessels. The Japanese troops 
to the number of 2,500 were landed dur- 
ing the night and the Russian ships were 
ordered to leave the port at noon. At 
the appointed time the “ Variag” and 
“ Korietz” emerged from the narrow 
mouth of the harbor, and was attacked by 
the Japanese fleet in the same manner 
as Cervera’s at Santiago. After an 
hour’s fighting, both ships, badly injured 
and on fire, re-entered the harbor, where 
the “Korietz” was blown up by the 
Russians after the transfer of its men, 
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and at five o’clock the “ Variag” sank. 
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All observers agree in praising the cour- 
age of the Russians in this hopeless fight 
against great odds, but their marksman- 
ship is said to have been very poor,and no 
material damage was done tothe Japanese 
vessels. The survivors of the three ves- 
sels were taken on board the British, 
French and Italian war ships, and will 
be kept at Shanghai until the close of the 
war. Rear-Admiral Sotokichi Uriu, 
who commanded the Japanese fleet in 
this battle, is a graduate of the Annapolis 
Naval Academy, class of ’81, and his 
wife, a Japanese, was graduated at Vas- 
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ernments on February toth, and other 
nations have issued proclamations of 


neutrality. 
ed 


Almost simultaneously 
with the occupation of 
the Korean peninsula, the 
Japanese fleet, which left Saseho on the 
6th, engaged the Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur at the southern end of the Liao- 
Tong peninsula, which guards the way 
to Pekin. The main part of the Russian 
fleet was stationed here and apparently 
was not prepared or even keeping a good 
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sar.—The Japanese troops disembarked 
at Chemulpo to the number of at least 
19,000 and proceeded at once to Seoul, 
which is now in their hands. They have 
encountered the Russians at the Yalu 
River, where it appears they met with 
some loss in an attack on the Russian 
outposts—The Russian Minister to 
Korea, Mr. Pavoff, and the other Rus- 
sians resident in Seoul withdrew in 
safety when the Japanese occupied the 
city. The Japanese at Port Arthur are 
still detained for military reasons and the 
United States has been asked by Japan to 
secure their release—Formal declara- 
tions of war were issued by both Gov- 


watch, when, at midnight of February 
8th, the Japanese torpedo boats began 
their attack. Part of the Russian ships 
were outside the harbor and suffered 
severely. Two war ships, the “ Tsare- 
vitch” and the “ Retvizan,” and one 
cruiser, the “ Pallada,” were damaged 
and had to be run aground to keep them 
from sinking. The following noon the 
Japanese fleet again approached under 
the guns of the fort and after a bombard- 
ment of fleet and fort for an hour again 
retired. None of the Japanese vessels 
was disabled, so far as known, and their 
only loss was four men killed and 54 
wounded. The RussianViceroy, Admiral 
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Alexieff, reports twelve men killed and 
fifty-seven wounded on the Russian side. 
The battle ship “ Poltava” and the 
cruisers “Diana,” “ Novik” and 
“ Askold ” were injured. It is not known 
definitely how seriously the Russian fleet 
has been disabled, but according to Ad- 
miral Alexieff’s report the “ Pallada” 
and the “ Novik ” cannot be repaired for 
at least a fortnight, and he does not ven- 
ture to say when the battle ships will be 
ready for use again. The “ Retvizan” 
and “ Tsarevitch” are the finest battle 
ships in the Russian service and more 
powerful than any now in the American 
navy. The “ Retvizan”” is 374 feet long, 
carries 750 men and was built by the 
Cramps at Philadelphia in 1901. On her 
trial trip she made over 18 knots per 
hour for twelve consecutive hours. The 
“ Tsarevitch ” was built in France the 
same year and is larger and equally fast. 
This victory makes the Japanese fleet 
more nearly the equal of the Russian 
at present in the Pacific. The “ Diana” 
is said to have been injured by a shot 
from the Russian shore batteries, and the 
torpedo transport “ Yenisei” was blown 
up by a mine, which it accidentally struck 
while placing the mines in the harbor.— 
The British steamer “Fu Ping” was 
fired upon by the Russians while leaving 
Port Arthur, and the American steamer 
“ Pleiades,” which sailed from Seattle 
February 2d with a cargo of flour, was 
not allowed to leave Port Arthur; a de- 
tention for which the State Department 
has asked an explanation. 


& 


The four Russian 
cruisers in Vladivos- 
tok, the “ Gromboi,” 
the “ Rossia,” the “ Rurik” and the 
“ Bogatyr,” have left that port unde- 
fended, cutting their way out through 
the ice, and are in or near the Tsugarn 
Strait, which separates the main island 
of Japan from the island of Yezo on the 
north. On February 11th they fired 
upon two small Japanese merchant 
ships passing from Sakata to Otarn, 
and sunk one of them, the “ Zensho,” 
with all on board. This destruction of 
an unarmed vessel is claimed by the 
Japanese to be an outrage, and may 
lead to reprisals—It is reported that 
three of these Russian ships had been 
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torpedoed in Tsugarn Strait, but the 
report so far lacks confirmation—The 
“Kasaga” and “ Niasin,” the cruisers 
bought from the Argentine Govern- 
ment at Genoa, were met near Singa- 
pore by one of the steamers of the 
Japanese-American line, which trans- 
ferred to them Japanese officers and 
crew, and took off the English. The 
cruisers afterward left Singapore to 
watch for the Russian volunteer ves- 
sels, the “ Ekaterinoslav” and “ Ve- 
ronje.” The former was captured, but 


the latter escaped 


The latest weapon which the 
Opposition has seized to use 
against Premier Combes is the 
proposed purchase by the United States 
of the rights and plans of the New 
Panama Canal Company and its antici- 
pated consequences. A strong effort is 
being made to induce the Government to 
prevent the transfer and the Nationalist 
group have interpellated the Government 
in regard to what measures it proposes 
to adopt against the “ peril of the cession 
of the canal to a foreign Government.” 
They demand an explanation of: 


French 
Politics 


“the incident which occurred at Panama and 
the acts of the New Panama Canal Company, 
which, thanks to the complaisance or feebleness 
of the Government, has been able, in negotiating 
the sale of the canal concession to the United 
States, to menace with ruin the holders of the 
bonds of the original company and to injure 
the prestige of France.” 


The bill introduced into the United States 
Senate by Mr. Morgan providing for 
the annexation of Panama is called a 
violation of international ldw and a threat 
against the independence of all the 
Southern American Republics. — M. 
Combes holds that the Government has 
nothing to do with the matter, as the 
funds of the Panama Canal Company are 
private, and his motion to postpone the 
discussion indefinitely was carried by his 
usual majority—General Reyes, the 
newly elected President of Colombia, has 
gone to Paris for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the transfer of the Canal to the 
United States—A new danger threatens 
the Combes Cabinet in the difference of 
opinion which has appeared between M. 
Pelletan, Minister of Marine, who 
strongly favors the purchase of railroads 
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by the State, and M. Rouvier, Minister 
of Finance, who opposes it. Those who 
are opposed to the purchase claim that 
the incompetency and corruption shown 
in the conduct of national departments 
prove that the Government is incapable 
. of managing railroads as well as do pri- 
vate corporations. The two railroads 
which it is proposed to take under Gov- 
ernmental management are the Chemin 
de Fer de Ouest (Western railroad) 
and Chemin de Fer du Midi (Southern 
railroad). M. Combes declares the ques- 
tion of minor importance, which will not 
necessitate the resignation of any mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. 


# 


It has been officially an- 
nounced that the major- 
ity of the Protestant 
State Churches have given at least pro- 
visional consent to the organization of a 
Church Federation of the forty-eight 
Protestant State Churches that now exist 
in the Fatherland and that are in no way 
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organically connected. This is the con- 
summation of the project originally sug- 
gested about two years ago by the Em- 
peror in his famous address in Gotha, and 
has been accomplished through the activ- 
ity of the Eisenach Conference, an un- 
official but highly influential convention 


of the representatives of the State 
Churches that meets biennially in the his- 
toric Luther town, and among other ex- 
cellent achievements has directed the re- 
vision of the Luther version of the Scrip- 
tures, arranged for a uniform system of 
pericopes for the entire country, estab- 
lished an archeological school in Jeru- 
salem, etc. The new federation, which 
now doubtlessly will become a fait ac- 
compli in the near future, leaves intact 
the confessional status of the Churches 
and unites them only in the interests that 
they have incommon. The proposal that 
the Berlin Consistory shall constitute the 
Executive Board of the Federation meets 
with strong objections, especially in con- 
servative circles. It is possibly this de- 
termined and well organized aggressive 
policy of the conservatives that has in- 
duced the liberal workers in the State 
Churches to establish an organization 
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also, something that they had refused to 
do all along. . This step was recently 
taken at Eisenach by the “ Friends of the 
Christliche Welt,” the skillfully edited 
weekly journal that under the direction 
of Professor Rode, of Marburg, has been 
successfully making propaganda for 
strictly modern theological thought amid 
the educated laity of Germany. It is the 
outspoken program of this party to win 
back the educated classes to the Chris- 
tian Church by advocating a thoroughly 
modernized type of theological thought. 
A number of leading theological profess- 
ors, such as Baumgarten, of Kiel; Gott- 
schuk, of Tiibingen ; Von Soden, of Ber- 
lin; Troeltsch, of Heidelberg, and Jo- 
hannes Weiss, of Marburg, have agreed 
to become members of the Executive 
Committee, the object of which is to give 
unity and uniformity to the liberal agi- 
tation within the Protestant Church of 
Germany, where the masses are either as 
a rule strictly conservative or radical. 
Just at this moment, however, the new 
departure may encounter unexpected 
difficulties, as one of the periodic out- 
breaks of ultra-radical thought, which 
once every half a dozen years seems to 
be destined to throw the German Church 
into a spasm, is now again agitating the 
heart and the mind of the people. In 
this case it is an address delivered -by 
Professor Ladenburg, of the University 
of Breslau, at the recent fiftieth anni- 
versary of the National Society of Natu- 
ralists, held in Cassel, in which the 
speaker, who only a few years ago be- 
came a convert from the Jewish faith to 
that of the Reformed Church, stoutly 
maintained that the progress of the natu- 
ral sciences has not only undermined but 
has overthrown Christianity by demon- 
strating the non-existence of the super- 
natural. Even advanced men have seen 
the necessity of protesting against the 
radicalism of these views. Among others 
Professor Deissmann, the leading New 
Testament philologian of Germany, has 
addressed an open letter to Ladenburg, 
found in the Chronit, of Leipzig, in 
which he emphasizes the fact that there 
are still some things in the Scriptures 
that modern science has not done away 
with. The anti-Ladenburg literature is 
growing to enormous proportions. 
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Some Lessons of the Japanese Torpedo 
Attack 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


URING the Civil War the 
United States ship “ Housa- 
tonic” was sunk by a Confed- 

erate torpedo boat, and the Confeder- 
ate ram “ Albemarle” by Lieutenant 
Cushing’s launch, which carried its ex- 
plosive on the end of a long spar. 
Neither attack proved much beyond the 
heroic courage of the assailants. The 
crew of the Confederate “‘ David” 
went down with their boat, and Cush- 
ing’s almost miraculous escape is his- 
torical. The moral effect alone sur- 
vived. No noteworthy use of the mov- 
able mine took place in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war of 1871, the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1877, or the Chinese-French war of 
1884, altho in this period the “ fish” 
torpedo, together with the specially 
contrived and fast torpedo boat from 
which to project it, rapidly developed. 

The first direct test of the modern 
automobile torpedo against a battle 
ship took place in the Bay of Valpa- 
raiso during the Chilean Revolution of 
1891, when the “ Blanco Encelada,” an 
armored Congressist vessel, was sunk 
with her entire crew of 120 men by the 
Balmacedist torpedo boat “ Condell,” 
this after the “ Lynch ”—consort of 
the “ Condell ”—had discharged sev- 
eral torpedoes, which missed their 
mark. 

The second attack was made upon 
the Brazilian battle ship ‘‘ Aquidaban ” 
in 1894 during the revolutionary trou- 
bles, but is of little importance in view 
of the wretched defense, and the fact 
that the assaulting craft fired three tor- 
pedoes at ranges of 100 and 75 yards, 
and only succeeded in hitting the 
“ Aquidaban ” (280 feet long) at a dis- 
tance of 150 feet. 

The third and far more important 
effort occurred in the harbor of Wei- 
Hai-Wai almost exactly nine years ago, 
when a Chinese squadron, protected by a 
doible line of submarine mines and 
other obstructions, was bottled by the 
Japanese fleet under Admiral Ito. Two 
successive attempts to send in torpedo 
boats failed through the alertness and 


energetic fire of the Chinese. On the 
third occasion seven boats effected an 
entrance, and the battle ship “ Ting 
Yuen” was promptly sunk. But, of 
the assailants, one was torn to pieces 
by a well placed shell, three went 
aground, two smashed their propellers 
on the rocks and the survivor rejoined 
the fleet unharmed, but with her cap- 
tain frozen to death in his conning 
tower. ‘The undaunted Japs attacked 
again on the following night, and sent 
three Chinese ships to the bottom. 

From that time to this no navy has 
more persistently devoted itself to the 
offensive uses of the self propelling tor- 
pedo than that of Japan. Its drills 
have been constant. Its torpedo craft 
are of the best—if not the best—in the 
world. It has bought them from such 
builders as Thorneycroft, Yarrow and 
Schichau—sometimes in pieces, which 
were put together in its own establish- 
ments. A large number have been de- 
signed and built wholly in Japan. It 
has boats which can make 31 knots per 
hour. It has eighty-six of them of all 
classes, with eighteen more building. 
They are fitted with from three to six 
torpedo tubes each. The practice 
maneuvers for years have taken place 
often with the entire Japanese fleet 
mobilized, and during these every kind 
of torpedo attack has been rehearsed 
again and again with Oriental minute- 
ness. Over all a rigid censorship has 
been maintained, whereby, despite 
lynx-eyed naval attachés and the keen 
watchfulness of newspaper correspond- 
ents, Japan has kept her secrets to 
herself, and merely let it be known 
that the efficiency of the torpedo flotilla 
has been keyed up to the last limit and 
would be kept there. 

When the Spanish War broke out in 
1898, altho we were well aware of what 
Japan was doing with her torpedo ves- 
vels, we took just the opposite course. 
On March 24th Secretary Long sent to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the North 
Atlantic fleet a memorandum “ based 
largely on certain suggestions made by 
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Harbor of Port Arthur. 


Captain Mahan,” which showed “ what 
the Department expects of the officers 
in command of torpedo boats.” 
This is what was expected: 

“The prime object of their (torpedo boats) 
being would be to prevent the egress of torpedo 
boats Their duty is at ‘all hazards 
to prevent the possibility of an attack of an 
enemy's torpedo boats upon the battle ships and 
squadron. The Department would 
again repeat, however, that the captains of the 
inshore squadrons must understand that their 
duty is at all hazard to prevent hostile torpedo 
boats getting by them.” 


There is not one word in that re- 
markable memorandum directly order- 
ing the torpedo boats to go in and de- 
stroy the enemy’s ships, and not one 
word to indicate that the duty urged 
upon their commanders is other than 
to wait outside for the enemy to come 
out. Thus apparently for the first time 
in the history of torpedo warfare the 
world was invited by Captain Mahan 
and Secretary John D. Long to con- 
template swift torpedo craft solely in 
the guise, not of offensive, but defen- 
sive weapons. 

Then followed the oft repeated cau- 
tions not to risk battle ships. What- 
ever justification there may have been 
for that prohibition as to large vessels, 
it is not clear why it should have been 
applied to torpedo boats. That there 
were men eager to take them into San- 
tiago and destroy Cervera’s cruisers is 
well known, but the “ strategy ” which 
sent Sampson to Porto Rico did not 
include moveménts of that kind. 
Torpedo boat raids were relegated 
solely to the enemy. “The torpedo 
boat,” writes Captain Clark, detail- 
ing the famous voyage of the “ Ore- 


The action took place just outside the entrance, at the right of the picture. 


by the sunken 


gon,” “ was a rattlesnake to me, that | 
feared would get in his work while I 
was fighting the tiger.” And the crews 
of the blockading vessels off Santiago 
watched nightly for the outcoming of 
the “ Pluton ” and “ Furor.” “ It is in 
this danger,” remarks Captain Mahan, 
“in its anxiety even more than its ac- 
tuality—in its moral effect—that the 
naval profession recognizes one of the 
greatest difficulties of a modern block- 
ade.” So our torpedo boats continued 
to wait outside and incidentally peace- 
fully to carry the mail, and if the Span- 
iards were as anxious about them as we 
were about theirs, perhaps they did 
good. Admiral Sampson at times 
yielded to a certain sense of dry humor 
—a quality the presence of which in 
him was seldom suspected—and never 
did so more completely than in his re- 
ported remark, made after the war: 
“The non-employment of the torpedo may 
set it back in naval estimation, but this would 
be illogical, since the torpedo is really in the 
same position now as before war was declared.” 


It is not the writer’s purpose to ques- 
tion the American judgment, which 
converted torpedo boats whether into 
battle ship protectors or alleviators of 
nervous anxiety, and so kept them out 
of harbors; but merely to contrast it 
with Asiatic judgment, which sent and 
now sends them in to attack sheltered 
ships, and the effect of which is now 
prominently before us. Thus it may 
be noted that the art of torpedo war- 
fare presents the striking anomaly of 
having its first principles demonstrated 
by the Japanese in 1895, reversed by 
ourselves in 1898, and redemonstrated 
by the Japanese in 1904. 
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The narrow passage through which a battle ship is shown as steaming appears to have been blocked 


Russian vessels. 


Exactly how the Japanese torpedo 
attack was made seems still to be some- 
what in question. The Russians, how- 
ever, have been maintaining a certain 
formation—three lines of ships in the 
harbor behind the so-called “ Tiger’s 
Tail "—with two battle ships and a 
cruiser on guard just outside. As the 
“Czarevitch,” “ Retvisan ” and “ Pal- 
lada ” answer this last description, it is 
altogether probable that they were sud- 
denly pounced upon by the Japanese 
torpedo boats, which restricted their 
attention to them without endeavoring 
to get at the vessels in the inner har- 
bor. But that they should have been 
caught unprepared—and all accounts 
so indicate—is most astounding. If we 
did not teach any one how to use tor- 
pedo boats offensively in our war, we 
certainly provided the world with 
elaborate information how to guard 
against them. ‘The reports of neglect 
may not be true—and for the credit of 
the Russian navy it is to be hoped they 
are not—but if they are pour encourager 
les autres somebody’s existence ought to 
terminate. 

The torpedoes used by the Japanese 
were of the Whitehead type. The in- 
closing case is of thin steel in the form 
of a huge cigar, about 15 feet long by 
18 inches in diameter, rather blunt or 
rounded at the forward end. At the 
very extremity is the primer, which 
may be caused to explode by percus- 
sion when the “ fish” strikes its mark, 
an so to ignite the mass of 200 pounds 
of sun cotton which is packed imme- 
diately behind. Abaft the explosive is 
a strong steel chamber containing air 
compressed to 1,500 pounds per square 


inch, and this escaping under control 
furnishes the motive power for the pro- 
pellers which drive the machine 
through the water. The most wonder- 
fully ingenious thing about it is the 
gyroscopic controlling device for the 
rudder, which with more than human 
certainty not only accurately keeps the 
torpedo pointed at the target, but 
promptly corrects any accidental devia- 
tion. This is one of the few great in- 
ventions made by the naval officers of 
the United States, and the credit of it 
is due to Rear-Admiral John Adams 
Howell—now retired—altho by a not 
uncommon fate, it is better known by 
the name of the engineer (Obry) who 
merely adapted it than by that of its 
actual inventor. 

The torpedo is ejected from a pivoted 
tube, of which there are usually three 
on the deck of the torpedo boat, the 
driving mechanism being set in motion 
at the instant of discharge. It dives into 
the water like a porpoise, adjusts itself 
to the desired depth, and then at a speed 
of thirty miles an hour goes straight at 
its prey. Its effective range at the pres- 
ent time is about fifteen hundred yards, 
but experiments in our own navy have 
proved that torpedo boats can creep as 
near as four hundred yards to a ship 
before being revealed by searchlights. 
After the torpedo has once started, there 
is no known defense which an attacked 
vessel can interpose. Nets have been 
long obsolete; and, in fact, cannot be 
used when a ship is under way. The 
only possible safeguard other than the 
attacked vessel’s quick fire guns, which, 
of course, assumes a discovery of the ad- 
vancing torpedo boats, is a cordon of 
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torpedo boat destroyers maintained 
around a battle ship at such a distance as 
will enable them to drive off or destroy 
the torpedo boats before these can launch 
their torpedoes. Ships actually in har- 
bors have resorted to the ancient method 
of a heavy chain drawn across the water- 
way, as Cervera did in Santiago, but this 
will only be effective against light tor- 
pedo boats, so that it would be necessary 
merely to send a heavier vessel against 
it in the beginning 
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which it is proposed our own staff shall 
have. It has controlled and prescribed 
all the maneuvers to which allusion has 
here been made. It has determined the 
character of the ships, how they shall be 
built, where obtained ; and, on the whole, 
the Japanese Navy as it stands to-day 
is the product and outcome of the estab- 
lished general staff. It is as well to re- 
member that we have nothing of that 
kind, and in the event of war we should 

be as we were be- 





to break it down 
and open a free 
passage for them. 
Modern _ torpedo 
progress is chiefly 
in the direction of 
increasing the ef- 
fective range, and 
it is believed at the 
present time that 
before long this 
will be augmented 
to something over 
two miles. In this 
case the difficulties 
of defense by ships 
in open water will 
be greatly in- 
creased. The late 
John Ericsson al- 
ways maintained 
that “a battle ship 
is nothing but torpedo food,” and in 
most things he was wiser than others. 

The reports of the other naval actions 
between the Japanese and Russians have 
been so contrary that it is difficult to 
determine exactly what has happened. 
It appears, however, that in a second at- 
tack on the Russian vessels in Port Ar- 
thur the Japanese have seriously injured 
one battle ship and three cruisers, while 
at Chemulpo they have destroyed the 
fine cruiser “ Variag” and a gun baat. 
This, altho an astonishing showing for 
the beginning of the war, simply indi- 
cates that the whole subject of offensive 
attack had been elaborately studied and 
worked out before hostilities began. No 
more impressive argument in support of 
a general staff for. the navy has ever been 
adduced. The Japanese have such a gen- 
eral staff and have had it for some years. 
Its functions are not different from those 
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fore, depending 
upon some organ- 
ization hastily con- 
trived to meet the 
emergency. If it 
happens to be as 
cautious a one as 
we were blessed 
with during the 
Spanish War it is 
certain that we 
should never re- 
peat the brilliant 
tactics of the 
Japanese. 

A fighting per- 
sonnel controlled 
by the nervous 
anxieties of the 
Navy Department's 
selected “ strate- 
gist” is not likely 
to astonish the world by its dash—what- 
ever else it may do. 

I cannot end this article better than 
by quoting from a letter, which has 
reached me since the last lines were writ- 
ten, from a naval officer whose reputa- 
tion for gallantry and bravery is second 
to none. He says: 








“While off Santiago I begged Sampson to 
force the harbor, and he replied that he had 
positive orders from the Navy Department not 
to risk a battle ship. I said: ‘ You will not be 
risking one. The only danger would be from 
the mines, and if you take off your searchlights 
and send in the gun boats, the Spaniards will 
explode the mines and leave safe passage for 
the fighting ships to enter, as any of the gun 
boats, if blown up, would still be able to get 
clear of the channel.’ But his orders from 
Washington were so positive that he would not 
take the chances.” 


New York City, 
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Arbitration in New Zealand 


BY THE RT. HON. RICHARD JOHN SEDDON, P.C., M.H.R., LL.D. 


[The Premier of New Zealand, who contributes the following noteworthy article, 
has had one of the most remarkable careers of any living statesman. Born of sturdy 
Lancashire stock, he emigrated from England in 1863 to Victoria, when eighteen years 
of age. Shortly after the gold fields of New Zealand offered him chances for fortune, 
and he went there and became a miner. He was so successful that he was shortly able 
t> become the hcad of a prosperous mercautile business, from which he stepped easily 
into social reform and politics. He was soon elected Mayor of Kamura, and in 1879 
a member of Parliament. Since then he is the only member who has had continuous 
service, and has held most all the important parliamentary offices. He is an ultra- 
democrat, a true champion of the workingman, whether on the farm or in the shop, 
and since 1893 has been the head of the Liberal party. It is unquestionably a fact that 
Mr. Seddon is the strongest man in Australasia, and when he attended the Queen’s 
Jubilee he towered among the Australian Premiers, and they were all notable men. As 
the late Henry Demarest Lloyd has said, “‘ There can be no doubt that the personality 
of Mr. Seddon has been a factor of incalculable importance in the achievements with 
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which New Zealand to-day challenges the attention of the world.”—EDIToR.] 


O the present generation the eco- 
nomic aspect of human affairs 
bulks so largely that there seems 

little need for excuse on the part of 
any one who approaches a_ national 
question from that standpoint. In days 
when even threatened great wars are con- 


trolled in their beginnings, or if com- 


dent and Fire, State Coal Mines, State 
Railways, and many other schemes called 
“visionary” elsewhere, are in this colony 
in full and successful action. In America 
the greatest interest has centered in the 
(so-called) ‘Compulsory Arbitration 
Act,” and while it has found in the States 
many warm friends it has aroused a host 


oe menced, affected largely in their continu- of enemies. These latter persons are, I 
lied ance, by the exigencies of finance, scorn think, under misapprehension, both as 
on is not now poured upon those who ad- to the effects of the Act on “liberty ” 
the vocate looking on the progress of so- and on the industries to which its provi- 
nt $ ciety from the “breeches pocket” point of sions are applied. I shall not, however, 
er view. If, then, this is true, even about go over the ground with arguments 
kely such matters as foreign policies, it is which are becoming hackneyed, nor en- 


hat- 


than 


still more directly apparent in the field 
of industrial competition, and anything 


deavor to persuade people to adopt meas- 
ures for their own advantage. I merely 


rw affecting the money power, especially the wish to present my view of some 
m internal circulation of money from capi- amended legislation affecting Industrial 
N m tal to labor and back again, is deserving Arbitration passed in the Parliamentary 
yuta- 


cond 


yn to 
» had 
it not 
ot be 


serious consideration. The importance 
of the subject is the excuse for persist- 
ence in advocating what is believed to 
he right when dealing with issues so 
large. 

It has been the lot of New Zealand to 
serve as an experimental workshop, in 


Session just concluded. 

It was found necessary to pass a short 
Emergency Act enabling the election of 
deputies for members of the Arbitration 
Court unable, through illness or other 
cause, to perform their duties. This was 
a mere machinery measure and needs no 


= which fresh ideas have been given out- comment. The main amending Act in- 
A ward shape and new models tested in troduced some important changes. The 
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the direction of economic legislation. 
Resumption of Landed Estates by the 
‘rown, Old Age Pensions, Advances of 
Cheap Money to Farmers, Graduated 
Land and Income Tax, Conciliation and 
Arbitration in Industrial Affairs, Com- 
pensation to Workmen for Accidets, 
Government Insurance for Life, Acci- 


law had hitherto been that awards of the 
Court, Industrial Agreements, etc., were 
confined to the industrial district in 
which they were issued, but it was dis- 
covered that friction arose through un- 
equal competition. An employer, bound 
by an award to pay certain high wages 
to his workpeople, found his business in- 
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vaded by agents of a firm located in 
another industrial district in which there 
was no award for that particular trade, 
and he suffered in consequence. The 
amending Act gives power to the Court 
to extend its award outside one indus- 
trial district to another if goods are used 
in inter-district competition. The next 
important section relates to combinations 
of employers or workers for the purpose 
of strikes or lockouts. There was no 
direct provision in the original Act to 
penalize strikes or lockouts if they did 
not take place while the case was under 
consideration by the Conciliation Board 
or Arbitration Court. It was, however, 
held by the President of the Court that, 
the spirit of the Act being to prevent 
strikes and lockouts, he had power (un- 
der a section which enables him to pro- 
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nounce what is or is not a breach of 
award) to punish any combination for 
that purpose. This was safe enough 
ground while the Supreme Court Judge, 
at that time President of the Arbitra- 
tion Court, remained in office (he has 
since retired), but it was thought desir- 
able to make the position plain in the 
letter as well as in the spirit of the Act. 
Therefore, a clause was passed which 
made any combination or agreement to 
defeat an award a breach of award—and 
this relates to individual workers or em- 
ployers as well as to unions or associa- 
tions. Such a measure, at first sight, ap- 
pears drastic, but it in no way interferes 
with the industrial liberty of the sub- 
ject. An employer can discharge his 
man ora worker leave his master’s serv- 
ice if either has the wish to do so. What 

is provided by the Act 

is that a certain ac- 

tion which may be 

innocuous as per- 

formed by the in- 


dividual is to be con- 
sidered illegal when 
concerted or agree- 


ment made thereon by 
a number of persons. 
Following this ap- 
pears a section which 
prevents any worker 
being discharged 
merely on account of 
his (or her) belong- 
ing to a trade union 
or being entitled to 
the benefit of an 
award. An employer 
is perfectly at liberty 
to discharge because 
he has not business 
enough or because he 
has some cause to 
dislike the worker, 
but not for unionist 
or award benefit rea- 
sons. Inspectors of 
Factories and Inspect- 
ors of Mines are ap- 
pointed to see that the 
Arbitration Awards 
are carried out. 

In making _ brief 
comment on the above 
condensed account of 
the new legislation 
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in the colony I should like to emphasize 
the absolute necessity of continual 
amendments in industrial legislation. 
It appears to me that there can be neither 
fixity nor finality in any law dealing with 
a thing so variable and fluid as produc- 
tion and distribution. The beneficial 
rule of to-day may be the oppressive 
yoke of to-morrow, and it is necessary 
to be ever alert to perceive and anticipate 
the direction in which economic pressure 
will be directed. At present the most 
useful effort appears to be in the exer- 
cise of a just discrimination between 
benignant and malignant combinations. 
With one hand we have to nourish those 
organizations of employers and of work- 
ers which allow industrial subjects to be 
grasped in a large and comprehensive 
manner ; with the other we have to strike 
discouraging blows at combinations 
which are little better than bodies of con- 
spirators banded to defeat the law and 
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destroy the orderly arrangements of so- 
ciety. It may be difficult to discrimi- 
nate, and to divide the just from the 
unjust, but we can at least distinguish 
between those whose work makes for 
peace and those who openly defy the law, 
recognizing no welfare but their own. 

It may be that we New Zealanders, 
whose light skiff is anchored out in the 
distant ocean far away from the roaring 
tides which pour through the centers of 
the world’s commerce, may be able to 
feel the first blow and influence of cur- 
rents of tendency which have not yet 
developed power to reach the industrial 
markets of the United States. Believing 
thatto be the case, I have here endeavored 
to send you word of the direction in 
which the bow of our skiff is pointing, in 
order that you may be aware of the 
tendency and prepare for the force be- 
hind it. 


WELLINGTON, Nrw ZEALAND. 
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Education in the United States 


BY ALFRED MOSELY, C.M.G. 


(Mr. Mosely’s Educational Commission, like his commission for the investigation 
of trade conditions in the United States, is entirely unofficial, for the purpose of en- 
abling Englishmen of influence end ability to see for themselves the methods and in- 
stitutions of our country, and each individual reports what he has observed in his own 
way, instead of being compelled to unite with all the others in a single and necessarily 


compromise report. 


We discussed the conclusions of some members of the Commission 


in an editorial published January 28th.—Ep1ITor. ] 


N the course of many visits to the 
| United States, including that of last 
year, when I took across the ocean 

a large party of English experts in edu- 
cation to study and inspect the aims and 
methods of the schools and colleges 
there, I have been impressed with many 
things in regard to education, but with 
none more than the general attitude 
adopted toward it by the people as a 
whole. Everywhere I went I found the 
same firm beljef in the value and im- 
portance of education as the dominant 
factor in the moral and material progress 
of the country, and in every class there 
was the same determination that the 
children, at any cost, should benefit to 


the full from the advantages it is able 
to confer. 

Evidences of this mental attitude I 
noted in every direction. To begin with 
those whom in England we call the rate- 
payers, they seemed to grudge no money 
to make the buildings and equipment 
of the sehools as adequate for their pur-: 
poses as possible. The amount spent 
per pupil in accommodation alone would 
horrify many people on this side of the 
Atlantic, and I came across instances in 
which communities were devoting more 
than half their available income to the 
provision of proper schools: When Ger- 
many settles a new station in one of her 
colonies, it is said that her first care is 
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to establish a full and complete staff of 
Government officials, with an equally 
full and complete range of Government 
buildings for their use, even tho the 
population that is to be governed is prac- 
tically non-existent. In America, when 
a new town springs up on the prairie, the 
first care of its inhabitants seems to be 
to provide adequate facilities for the 
education of their children. In Ok- 
lahoma, for instance, some of my 
delegates noted with admiration that, 
altho that magnificent territory has bare- 
ly entered its ’teens as a settled area, a 
complete educational system, with com- 
mon schools, training school for teach- 
ers, etc., right up to a university, is al- 
ready in full operation. There is this 
difference, however, in the American new 
town as compared with the German col- 
ony, that the population to be schooled, 
even if it is absent just at the begin- 
ning, is not long in making its appear- 
ance, for settlers are quickly attracted 
by such an enlightened policy of supply- 
ing proper means for education, tho 
they would probably think twice before 
coming if they saw no prospect of their 
families being able to obtain the instruc- 
tion that is felt to be every child’s right. 
As another instance of the way in 
which the citizens of the United States 
go into education “ bald-headed,” to 
borrow a picturesque expression intro- 
duced to English readers by Mr. Lowell 
in his “ Biglow Papers,” I was told that. 
keenly as political opinions are held and 
traversed, education is kept outside them. 
The candidate for any public office may 
adopt almost any platform he pleases 
without absolutely ruining his chances 
of success ; but if once he gets the reputa- 
tion of not being a sound believer in 
education, whatever his views on other 
matters, he is almost certain to fail. Sim- 
ilarly, religious questions have success- 
fully been excluded from the business of 
education in America; and the schools 
have not been allowed to become the bat- 
tle field of various competing sects. This 
does not, I am convinced, mean that 
American parents are careless of the 
moral and religious welfare of their 
children, but it does mean an enormous 
gain to the cause of education, for the 
energies of those concerned are all di- 
rected toward securing efficiency in the 
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schools instead of being frittered away 
in sectarian jealousies and squabbles as 
to control, in the midst of which, in Eng- 
land, too often the welfare of the chil- 
dren themselves sinks to a position of 
quite secondary importance. 

Besides acquiescing in the liberal ex- 
penditure of public money for the pur- 
poses of education, the parents in Amer- 
ica, I was glad to note, show their ap- 
preciation of its value in a still more 
personal way, and that is by allowing 
their children to spend a longer time at 
school than is the case in England, at any 
rate among the poorer people. With us 
a boy may leave school at the age of thir- 
teen in any case, or at twelve if he has 
attained a certain not very exalted 
standard of knowledge. In America I 
understand that out of 30 States (for 
19 others there were either no returns 
available or no legislative enactments in 
force) thirteen was the leaving age in 
only one; in 18 attendance was compul- 
sory till the age of fourteen, in 3 till the 
age of fifteen, and in 8 till the age of 
sixteen. Even that is not all, for | 
heard of arrangements by which boys 
who have attained the leaving age with- 
out attaining the proper standard are 
required to attend evening schools. In 
England I feel sure that very many boys 
leave school far too young, and the ulti- 
mate reason I believe to be simply that 
their parents do not think of education 
as being of much practical value. It is 
true that owing to the extended system 
of free education enjoyed in the United 
States a boy can stay at school to a 
much later age than in England without 
entailing any direct drain on his father’s 
pocket. It is also true that the holidays 
and vacations are arranged on a more 
sensible plan, so that, in country dis- 
tricts, at least, a boy can go and earn 
money in the fields by assisting with the 
harvest, in a way that is impossible here. 

But these things are comparatively smal! 
details and are not of themselves suff- 
cient to explain why, even for the chil- 
dren of poor parents, the time devoted to 

school education is so much less than 

America. 

If the expense of school fees was 
the only explanation, we should long 
ago have had an agitation for the exten 

tion of free education to higher grades 
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than have it at present, but numerous 
and excited as are the disputes which 
cluster round education here, that par- 
ticular question has not been raised. The 
reason is rather to be sought in the 
apathy with which education is too often 
regarded by parents and children alike. 
Both look upon it as an unpleasant ex- 
perience, which is to be got over as 
quickly and easily as is possible in the 
circumstances. The parents want the 
boy to go and do something useful, to 
hegin to earn money for himself; so at 
13 he becomes a message boy in some 
office, or if he belongs to a somewhat 
richer class, at 15 or 16 he is pitch- 
forked as a junior clerk into some mer- 
chant’s office at a miserable wage, which, 
however, is probably more than he is 
worth. The boy, on his part, is nothing 
loath. He is anxious to escape from the 
bondage of school, to go into the world. 
to be a man; and the pity of it is that 
at 21 he is less of a man, less matured, 
less self-reliant, less independent than 
the American boy of fewer years who 
has just finished his high school course. 

How exactly it has come about that. 
broadly speaking, education is valued 
more highly by American boys and giris 
than by English ones, I am unable to say, 
but it seems to me an indisputable fact. 
It is followed by certain consequences. 
In America children go willingly to 
school and there does not seem to be 
much trouble about attendances, which 
generally reach a higher average, tho I 
am aware there are exceptions in some 
of the big cities. Then when the children 
are in school it reacts on their behavior 
and discipline. They can, it appears, be 
trusted to behave properly without the 
fear of punishment being held over their 
heads, and to attend to their teachers 
without the inducement of prizes. These 
results, I believe, are attributed by some 
educationalists to the system of teaching 
boys and girls together in the same 
classes, even up to the age of eighteen. 
the argument being that the presence of 
the girls has a moderating and refining 
influence on the boys, while that of. the 
boys spurs on the girls to their best en- 
deavors; but I confess that I am some- 
what doubtful of this explanation, as, in- 
‘leed, T am of the advantages, in the long 
rin. of such coeducation. I should pre- 
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fer to see in the excellent tone and ear- 
nestness of American schools rather a 
sign of the practical self-reliance of the 
American temperament, and to suppose 
that the good sense of the pupils leads 
them to realize that their success in life 
depends on the good use they make of 
their opportunities. But, however that 
may be, there is certainly a great gain 
to the teachers. Relieved of much of 
the strain of keeping order, they have 
all the more energy to devote to their 
proper business of teaching, and they 
have a further advantage in the fact 
that, since they are not under the neces- 
sity of directing all their efforts to the 
final end of securing a verdict of “ satis- 
factory” from some outside examiner, 
they are free to leave a refractory or idle 
pupil to his own devices, without needing 
to waste time in forcing or cajoling him 
to learn. 

This diffused belief in and zeal for 
education seems to me on a broad view 
to be the most conspicuous feature of the 
American educational position at the 
present time; the people having that, all 
other things shall be added unto them, 
and beside it the methods and results of 
the actual teaching become matters of 
secondary importance. Of course, it 
would be foolish to suggest that Amer- 
ican schools do not share the same im- 
perfections which attach more or less 
to every institution upon this earth. The 
experts of my Commission were often 
able to say—no doubt with perfect jus- 
tice—that in this school things were not 
so well done as in England, or that the 
work in that one would not have passed 
muster with an English examiner. But 
the important point, in my judgment, is 
not that defects exist, whether to a 
greater or a less extent than in England, 
but that every one is alive to the neces- 
sity for removing them, for making the 
poor schools good and the good schools 
still better. The educational reformer 
in America is not as one crying in the 
wilderness, while the rest of the people 
sit afar off, only awakening from their 
stolid indifference if by some unfortunate 
chance his voice forces itself in upon 
their solitude. Rather everybody is a 
reformer, determined that the best ‘shal! 
be done that is possible in the circum- 
stances, and ready to spend time and 
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money in any experiments that seem 
likely to lead to improvements on ex- 
isting arrangements. 

Altho I regard the purpose of the last 
visit paid to the United States by myself 
and my Commission as being to learn the 
good points, not to look for the weak 
ones, of the American educational sys- 
tem, I will here venture upon one criti- 
cism. I did not like the preponderance 
of women teachers that seemed almost 
universal. My objection was not based 
on my doubt as to the sufficiency of their 
attainments for the task with which they 
were charged; on the contrary, I am 
sure that most of them are highly trained, 
capable and accomplished teachers. But 
I cannot think it is a good thing for big 
boys of fifteen and sixteen to receive 
most of their training from instructors of 
the other sex. For young children the 
case is different. I am quite in favor of 
women teachers being employed for both 
girls and boys up to the age of say twelve 
years, because I believe that women un- 
derstand the working of the minds of 
young children and have a faculty of 
sympathizing with their difficulties and 
troubles which is possessed by very few 
men. But for children of more mature 
years I feel that men can provide better 
mental and moral discipline. This view 
I believe is widely held in the United 
States themselves, and I understand that 
the employment of women teachers is 
resorted to because it is a practical neces- 
sity rather than because of any fixed con- 
viction of its inherent advantages. In a 
country where money is lavished so un- 
grudgingly on education, it is a little 
surprising to be told in effect that male 
teachers cannot be afforded. No doubt 
it is a difficulty that the numberless 
openings which present themselves to 
men of ability for makin money in busi- 
ness and professional careers entice them 
away from the teaching profession, but 


even tho first class men teachers cost, 


more than women teachers of equal skill 
and ability, I think that more important 
considerations than those of expense 
call for their more extended employ- 
ment. The influence of women teachers 
combined with that of the coeducation to 
which I have already referred can scarce- 
ly fail, in the long run, to exercise a cer- 
tain effeminating effect which cannot be 
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for the ultimate advantage of the nation. 
The fundamental purpose for which, 
in my conception, my Commission visited 
the United States was to investigate how 
far the industrial success of the country 
is to be attributed to her educational 
system. Of course, if she had had no 
natural resources to develop, all the 
education in the world could not have 
made her a great industrial Power, but 
with that qualification I feel that educa- 
tion has been the most potent factor in 
her success. This opinion, I am aware, 
is not universally held, even in America. 
For example, Professor James, of the 
Northwestern University, thinks it prob- 
able that the American school is a prod- 
uct of the American spirit rather than 
the American spirit a product of the 
American school, and I have heard it 
suggested that the early pioneer spirit 
which was developed by the task of set- 
tling a new country and surmounting 
the difficulties presented by nature and 
the red Indian may .well be responsible 
for the success of the United States, 
apart from education. President Roose- 
velt again told us that education alone 
would not make a country, altho a nation 
that neglected it must in the end be lost. 
My early experience in South Africa, 
however, leads me to lay more stress on 
education and knowledge. The rich 
mineral resources of that country re- 
mained very imperfectly utilized, in spite 
of many efforts to utilize them, until their 
development was taken in hand by men 
—American engineers — who brought 
to bear upon the problems involved the 
power which is born of education and 
scientific knowledge. Similarly I think 
that America, with all her vast natural 
wealth, would never have reached her 
present pitch of prosperity had not her 
people been universally infused with the 
conviction—of which her present highly 
organized and elaborate educational sys- 
tem is the natural outcome—that knowl- 
edge is power, and that without the 
knowledge how to use them the finest 
endowments, mental and material, avail 
nothing. 
I was, therefore, specially interested in 
a statement made by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University. 
According to him, where in the United 
States the public school term is longest, 
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there the average productive capacity is 
greatest. In 1897, he says, the average 
school period in the United States was 
4.3 years, while in Massachusetts it was 
7 years. The ratio thus was 43 to 70. 
Now, at the same time, it was found that 
the ratio between the productive capacity 
of each individual in the United States 
as compared with that for each individual 
in Massachusetts was practically the same 
—37 to 66—and he adds that on the basis 
of 306 working days a year, with a 
population just over two millions, every 
citizen of Massachusetts is to be credited 
with a productive capacity of nearly 
89 dollars a year more than the average 
of the United States as a whole. 

My confidence in the correctness of 
my view was strengthened by the fact 
that in practice I found it was shared by 
those responsible for the management of 
the big manufacturing and industrial 
concerns, even tho they had not perhaps 
enjoyed the advantages of a really good 
education themselves. At places like the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works,the Nation- 
al Cash Register Works at Dayton, the 
General Electric Company’s works, the 
Pennsylvania Railway works at Altoona, 
I found that the managers had no use for 
men who had not been through a trade 
or technical school. In England the 
managers of technical and engineering 
concerns are much less appreciative of 
the man who has been trained at a tech- 
nical school or college, and are often dis- 
posed to look with more favor on those 
who have been trained under the appren- 
ticeship system—which, in passing, I 
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may remark in England, as they have in 
America, the trade unions are doing their 
best to kill. I am not prepared to say 
that from their point of view the manu- 
facturers are not right. It may well be 
that the English college-trained man is 
not a useful article to them, but if that 
is the case, it is the fault of the colleges 
and the kind of instruction they purvey. 
If their product is worthless for practical 
work, the whole reason for their exist- 
ence has gone. I will not attempt to dis- 
cuss the grounds for this English dis- 
trust of technically-trained men as 
compared with those who have been em- 
pirically trained in the shops and picked 
up their knowledge as best they 
could from unsystematic expefience, 
more especially as I think it is lessening 
every day. I will only point to one re- 
striction which is often unwisely im- 
posed in England, and as wisely omitted 
in America. In an English technical 
college the professors are frequently 
required to give their whole time to the 
teaching duties of their post and are de- 
barred from undertaking outside pro- 
fessional work. The result is apt to be 
that they lose touch with the practical 
needs of manufacturing industry and 
that their instruction takes on an acad- 
emic tinge which does not make for 
the efficiency of their pupils in actual 
industrial work. Far better is the Amer- 
ican practice of not merely allowing the 
professors to take outside work, but even 
regarding them as something of a failure 
if they do not get plenty of such work 
to do. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





The Color of the Rose 


BY MINNA V. GADEN 


‘THE brown mosaic of the field and wood, 
Bereft of color where in springtime stood 
The blossoming trees, or crept some fair design 
Of livelier hue beneath in flower and vine, 
Hath for the multitude its rose-tints iost. 

The winter meadow by no flower embossed 

Is but the grave of some once lovely May; 
Its restful reaches where the noon-lights play, 
The far-off, faintly purple line of sedge 

And taller reed that marks the river’s edge, 
As tho it were the iridescent ring 

Upon the neck of some gray dove in spring, 
Are all unknown to him, who in the quest 


Of beauty faltereth. The mountain crest 

He left ablaze with autumn’s dying fires 
Lifts yet along the sky its ancient pyres 

In opal tints, as softly through the haze 

Of the fast lengthening February days 

As through November’s smoky air it glowed 
With all the rainbow’s other tints. The road 
That led through dim cathedral woods in June 
Time-serving worshipers have left too soon. 
An angel presence in each season’s guise 
Bears ever forth, fair to beholding eyes, 

The Color of the Rose, as in the tale 

Of Arthur’s knights, was borne the Holy Grail. 


New York Cry. 
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George Washington, Southerner 


BY WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 


AUTHOR OF “* 


HE biographical element in his- 
tory is harder to reason about 
than any other. It yields but 

little to analysis. We may philoso- 
phize with some satisfaction on the ma- 
terial causes of the most widespread 
tendencies; we may feel that we have 
explained the characteristics of whole 
peoples and civilizations. But the in- 
dividual, particularly when he is one 
of the marked and chosen, presents far 
greater difficulties. Still, there is no 
part of the historian’s work more allur- 
ing to himself or more fascinating to 
his readers than his attempts to ac- 
count for the great men. 

One day, about a year ago, the same 
mail brought me two letters, one from 
Buffalo and one from New Orleans, 
which seemed to join in a single invita- 
tion, and gave me an excuse for enter- 
ing upon a line of thought which, tho 
dangerous, had often tempted me be- 
fore. The first was a request for a 
discourse appropriate to Washington’s 
birthday. The second, from a student 
of Southern history, asked for my opin- 
ion on the question, What good quali- 
ties, if any, have come out of the civili- 
zation of the South to go into the per- 
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manent American character? The 
phrase “ George Washington, South- 
erner,”’ was a. quick outcome of my 
meditations. 

How far it is a truthful phrase that 
is to say, how much his Southern birth 
and breeding, his associations with 
other Virginians, his life on a great 
plantation, his ownership of slaves— 
how much these things had to do with 
the character of Washington—is, of 
course, a question we cannot answer 
so clearly or confidently as if it were 
asked of Southerners or Virginians in 
general. It is like analyzing for his 
Americanism or his Englishry, when 
after all he doubtless drew more of his 
qualities from his mere membership in 
the human family than from his assign- 
ment to any particular branch of it. 
And, then, there were his entirely per- 
sonal belongings. Nevertheless, it 
may be worth our while—particularly 
the little while we all in some fashion 
once a year give over to celebrating our 
national hero—to consider, the vague 
way we can, both how far he was 2 
Southerner and also what sort of a 
Southerner he was. The first fork of 
the inquiry should be a good turn for 
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those of us whom the English used to 
call, with a suggestive inaccuracy, 
‘Northern Americans.” Southerners, 
on the other hand, who, when they dis- 
cuss their own affairs, have a perverse 
way of preferring their lesser to their 
greater great men, may more profit- 
ably take the other. 

We should all agree, no doubt, that 
if Washington had not been a South- 
erner, a Virginian—if he had been born 
in Boston, let us say, or in New York, 
and of Dutch descent—we should have 
now a different figure before our minds. 
But how different? It at once occurs 
to me that the living man who has re- 
minded me of Washington oftener and 
more strongly than any other is not a 
Virginian, or even a Southerner, but the 
first citizen of New England, and so 
far as I know with none but New Eng- 
land blood in his veins. The likeness 
extends to many habits of speech and 
conduct that might almost be mistaken 
for family traits. It appears in limita- 
tions no less than gifts and powers. 
No Knickerbocker parallel is at hand, 
however, and we need not be deterred 
from our inquiry by the existence of a 
fairly close one in New England. There 
were many things in the Virginian’s 
life, and in his character also, which 
would never have come into either if he 
and the Adamses had been neighbors 
at Quincy ; and wice versa. 

For example, he would probably 
have got more literary training there 
than could be had in Westmoreland 
County, and Sparks might not have 
heen led into the particular editorial 
temptation which the spelling in 
Washington’s writings presented him. 
More of the days of Washington’s boy- 
hood would no doubt have been spent in 
the schoolroom and fewer in the saddle. 
l‘ox-hunting might never have become 
his passion. On the contrary, the sea 
would more naturally have lured him 
while his decidedly adventurous spirit 
was not yet drawn to pioneering or to 
arms. It is clear that later on he could 
not have found, anywhere in New Eng- 
land, so valuable an experience in the 
personal direction of large enterprises 
as he got while he served Lord Fair- 
fax, and when he himself became the 
greatest planter in Virginia. He might 
have found a widow in New England 
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nearly as rich as the widow Custis, but 
she would have brought him no es- 
tablishment comparable to a South- 
ern plantation. The business of such 
a merchant prince as John Hancock’s 
father was comparable to a planter’s 
in importance, perhaps, but. not in 
the character of the headship it re- 
quired. Nor could Washington’s rela- 
tions with his neighbors in New Eng- 
land have been what they were in Vir- 
ginia. Most important of all, he could 
have been a slave-owner in Massachu- 
setts only on a very small scale; for not 
even the richest men in that part of the 
country could afford to invest any con- 
siderable part of their wealth in hu- 
man beings. We know that even in 
Virginia, the last year of his life, he 
found that he had twice as many slaves 
as he could employ with profit. Un- 
less, he said, he should sell the over- 
plus, or find some new way of dealing 
with them, he would be ruined. 

We may be sure, therefore, that 
much of what was peculiar to the South 
and to colonial Virginia sank into his 
character, and that no Englishman, no 
New England man, no Knickerbocker, 
could possibly be as like him as an- 
other colonial Virginian conceivably 
might have been. Seeking more par- 
ticularly for the elements of stréngth 
which he took from his environment, . 
we will do best to join him with the 
other strongest Virginians of his time. 
While it would be illogical to attribute 
to their common experiences and asso- 
ciations the characteristics of any par- 
ticular member of that extraordinary 
group, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that any qualities which the whole 
group displayed, particularly if they 
were distinctive qualities, were in some 
measure due to the civilization out of 
which these men came. Are there, 
then, any respects in which we find the 
leaders of Revolutionary Virginia— 
Washington and Henry and Jefferson 
and Mason and Marshall and Madison 
and the Lees and Randolphs—taken 
as a group, distinguishable from Revo- 
lutionary leaders in general through- 
out the country? 

In this sort of generalizing, and in 
this space, our reasoning can proceed 
only by a sort of common consent, each 
of us modifying the conclusion in pro- 
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portion to his dissent from the premises. 

I am inclined to put first a distinc- 
tion of the Virginians which they got 
merely by an excess of a quality which 
nearly all the builders of the American 
nation displayed. They had more than 
their share of a certain gravity, a high 
seriousness, which we expect to find 
in every Revolutionary worthy. This 
may seem a surprising statement, since 
many of us have the impression that 
Southerners have always been the 
most light-hearted of Americans. That 
might be true, however, and leave my 
assertion untouched, for have not the 
gravest reformers and rebuilders in 
history lived in societies where any- 
thing but a long face was the fashion? 
As a matter of fact, light-heartedness 
never has been characteristic of the 
stronger men of the South. Whoever 
on a plantation or in a Southern coun- 
try town had strength enough to take 
life seriously at all, found plenty of 
time and solitude to take it very se- 
riously indeed, and plenty of serious 
things to consider. Leadership did 
not go to the merriest squires. Not 


one of these Virginians excelled in 
glibness or lightness of touch. They 
were anything but gay cavaliers. One 
finds s¢arcely a single laugh in all their 


writings and speeches. By contrast, 
such a man as Samuel Adams, of Mas- 
sachusetts, gives one a sense of relief. 
Deliberate and stately, slow of thought 
and full-resolved in action, the Virgin- 
ians were, perhaps with the exception 
of Henry and Jefferson, better men to 
carry through than to begin a move- 
ment. 

Behind their gravity of deportment 
was a singular constancy of sentiment 
and a provincial intensity of feeling. 
Of Washington, particularly, it can no 
longer be doubted that his passional 
nature was extraordinarily strong. 
Thanks to saner biography, the coldly 
correct man whom we once tried vain- 
lv to like or to admire has disappeared. 
He has given place to a man of truly 
terrific passions, wonderfully con- 
trolled. Of all the incidents and anec- 
dotes. none perhaps illustrates better 
the extent of his self-rule than the 
storv of the officer whom he ordered 
across the Delaware, and who returned 
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and reported that the river could not 
be crossed. Instantly Washington 
hurled at the man’s head the heavy ink- 
stand from which he was writing, ex- 
claiming, in a burst of ungovernable 
fury, “Then go back and send me a 
man!” In this compelling combina- 
tion of will and passion he had no rival 
among his fellows; but all save Madi- 
son impress the student of their lives 
with their capacity for a great and sin- 
gle devotion to causes and to men. My 
own belief is that in this capacity the 
Southern planters have always ex- 
celled. It is a characteristic of provin- 
cials, particularly if they be country- 
bred. 

Along with it there went in these 
Virginians, who were nearly all well 
bred and trained in a good school of 
hospitality, a capacity for cordial per- 
sonal relationships which was also of 
great advantage in their public careers. 
It is generally agreed that their social 
equipment was superior to that of most 
men whom they encountered at con- 
gresses and conventions and in the 
army. Their speech was sweeter ; their 
manners easier and more cordial. It 
is even reasonable to believe that their 
individual characteristics, their per- 
sonalities, were more marked and 
therefore more attractive: that they 
were, as one says nowadays, more “ in- 
teresting ” than the average colonial 
statesman and captain. For this is 
what most travelers in America in that 
period seem to have found, and it is 
what a comparison of the great plan- 
tation with other American communi- 
ties would lead us to expect. 

These fine qualities were all, in one 
way or another, sources of power and 
leadership. Back of them was that 
which used and informed them all—the 
habit of leadership, the constant expec- 
tation and desire of power. And this 
was the gift of the slave. Of all the 
reasons why Washington and _ his 
neighbors took the highest places dur- 
ing the Revolution and for several dec- 
ades thereafter, none was more potent 
than their being used to so much au- 
thority at home; and of all the causes 
of that habit of their lives, no other 
was nearly so important as slavery. 
When Washington took command of 
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the army at Cambridge, he was sur- 
prised to find how little respect the 
Massachusetts officers got, or seemed 
even to expect, from the men. He 
wrote back to Richard Henry Lee that 
they were, apparently, “ mainly of the 
same kidney with the privates.” That, 
evidently, was not the way things were 
done in Virginia. If we should seek 
now in America a class comparable to 
the great slave-owners for naturalness 
in command, for masterfulness, we 
should find their closest counterparts 
in the men who, all over the country, 
are at the head of the greatest indus- 
tries—in the managers of corporate 
enterprise. 

Here, then, were certain qualities in 
Washington which I think we may at- 
tribute in some measure, probably in a 
great measure, to his being a South- 
erner, and of the class uppermost in that 
society. Most of us will think them 
admirable qualities, and they were all 
conducive to his rise and eminence. 
3ut when we try to estimate the cost 
of breeding men like him we come 
upon a darker view of the colonial 
South; and when we read his own 
words concerning the Southern ques- 
tion of that day it appears that no one 
in the country, unless it was Jefferson, 
saw more clearly than he what was at 
fault in his own Virginia and on his 
own plantations. 

“IT never mean,” he wrote to one cor- 
respondent, “unless some particular 
circumstances should compel me to it, 
to possess another slave by purchase, 
it being among my first wishes to see 
some plan adopted by which slavery 
in this country may be abolished by 
law.” He would not sell the overplus 
of his own slaves, because he was 
“ principled against this kind of traffic 
in the human species,” nor hire them 
out, because they could not be disposed 
in families, and he had an aversion to 
disperse a family. He heartily sup- 
ported Lafayette’s scheme of coloniza- 
tion. His will gave freedom to his own 
slaves so soon as his wife’s death 
should free a much larger mass with 
which some of them had formed fam- 
ily ties. ; Sf 

But his insight went: much further 
than to the mere perception of the 


moral wrong and the economic un- 
soundness of slavery. He seems to 
have seen clearly the immense diffi- 
culty of destroying it, and to have been 
even more discouraged when he ap- 
proached the question of what should 
follow its overthrow—that is to say, 
the question of industrial reconstruction 
which we had to deal with after the 
Civil War. On these two problems his 
views were strikingly like Lincoln’s. 
Discussing in one letter the abolition- 
ist movement among the Quakers, he 
speaks of “ those whose MISFORTUNE it 
is to have slaves as attendants.” Inter- 
ference between masters and slaves he 
resented, as he did also all suggestions 
of compelling emancipation from with- 
out. His desire was for gradual eman- 
cipation by State legislation, but he 
foresaw many hardships, and an ut- 
terly anomalous place in society, for 
the freedmen. The minute provisions 
in his will for the care of the very 
young, the aged, and the infirm among 
his own blacks show that, tho an aboli- 
tionist, he was by no means deluded 
into the notion that abolition would 
prove a solution of the race problem. 
His constant practice of justice, kind- 
ness, and mercy in all his relations 
with negroes shows better than could 
any words how he thought individual 
Southerners could ameliorate a situa- 
tion which even to-day we have found 
no means essentially to change. 

This, in crude brevity, is what we 
know of Washington, the Southerner: 
of what Southern civilization did for 
him, and what he did and would have 
done for the South. Looking at the 
matter from both points of view, one 
feels that no better Southerner has ever 
lived. It is probably true that with the 
changes of a century and a half South- 
ern life is now more conducive than it 
was in his time to strength and com- 
petency in the mass of white men, but 
we may well doubt if the South is so 
good a nursery of leaders. At any rate, 
“ Back to Washington!” would be no 
bad motto for the serious-minded, high- 
purposed men of whom one finds a half- 
dozen in nearly every Southern com- 
munity, and in whom is the South’s 
truest leadership and highest hope to- 
day. 


Wasnineron, D. C. 
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The Cotton Boll Weevil Invasion 


BY M. J. MUNN 


(The following article by the Assistant Topographer of the United States Geological 
Survey, together with the one by Mr. Penfield which we print in this issue, discuss the 


two greatest dangers now threatening the cotton industry of America. 


These articles 


should be equally valuable to the planter and the cotton speculator.—EDITOR. ] 


URING the summer of 1894 plant- 
ers along the Rio Grande, in 
Southwestern ‘Texas, discov- 


ered in their cotton fields the presence 
of a small grayish, long-nosed, armor- 


clad beetle, of about the size of a com- 
mon house fly, and belonging evident- 
ly to the weevil family. ‘The newcom- 
ers were observed to be diligently driv- 
ing their dagger-like beaks into the soft, 
juicy, half-grown bolls and squares 
(unopened blooms) of the growing cot- 
ton, and afterward methodically de- 
positing an egg in each opening. 
Squares thus pierced soon withered and 
fell to the ground, without blooming. 
If these discarded squares happened to 
fall upon moist or well-shaded ground, 
where the sun could not dry them thor- 
oughly, larve soon hatched from the 
deposited eggs, These grew rapidly, 
and in a few days became pupa, and 
thence by another transformation into 
the full-grown beetle, the transition 
from egg into weevil taking about four 
weeks. Half-grown bolls seemed, 
however, the safest breeding place. 
These remained upon the stalk, and 
the soft, juicy interior protected by the 
leathery burr afforded an ideal feed- 
ing place, and were frequently found 
to be literally alive with the hungry 
larve. 

The alarm was at once sounded that 
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another enemy of the cotton plant had 
appeared. Specimens were sent to the 
Department of Agriculture for exami- 
nation. There entomologists recog- 
nized the invader as the Anthonomus 
Grandis, or Mexican “ Picudo,” com- 
monly known as the Mexican cotton 
boll weevil. This insect probably 
came originally from the wild cotton 
country of Central America. It first 
invaded Mexico in 1848, and steadily 
spread northward, year by year, until 
the Rio Grande was reached in 1894. 
The entire cotton area of Mexico was 
infested, with the single exception of 
the famous Laguna district, which no 
doubt owes its escape to its high alti- 
tude. An elevation of 3,500 feet above 
sea level doubtless proved too much 
for an insect native of a low country. 
Unfortuntely, no cotton producing ter- 
ritory of the United States is nearly 
so high. 

In Mexico no organized fight was 
made against the weevil. The culti- 
vation of cotton in the infested region 
was practically abandoned. When the 
danger signal was raised in Texas the 
Department of Agriculture found itself 
totally unprepared for the attack. 
Aside from a brief scientific classifica- 
tion, entomologists knew absolutely 
nothing about the insect. Its life his- 
tory and peculiar habits had never been 
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studied by an expert. The importance 
of adopting heroic measures at this 
stage of the fight, to prevent a further 
spread of the weevil, was fully appre- 
ciated by no one. From what is now 
known of the insect, the prohibition of 
cotton raising within a belt ten miles 
wide around the infested territory, and 
along the Rio Grande, together with a 
strict quarantine against such agricul- 
tural products as would be likely to 
transport weevils, probably would 
have proven a sufficient barrier against 
their northward progress. This solu- 
tion of the problem was first insisted 
upon by Mr. Townsend, of the Division 
of Entomology, immediately upon en- 
tering the field. The State Legisla- 
ture, however, failed to take 
prompt action in the matter, 
and a further spread of the 
weevil soon rendered the 
scheme impractical. The 
Department of Agriculture 
promptly responded to the 
call of the planters for assist- 
ance, and detailed a special 
field agent from the division 
of entomology to make a 
careful study of the life his- 
tory, habits, diseases and na- 
tural enemies of the invader, 
and,if possible, devise means 
for its extermination. Since 
that time the fight has been 
waged relentlessly, tho at no 
time has the Department had 
the amount of support from Congress 
that the seriousness of the case de- 
mands. Notwithstanding this draw- 
back, most exhaustive investigations 
have been made along practical lines, 
but, so far as stamping out the insect is 
concerned, without avail. 

The weevil now holds unquestioned 
Sway over one-third of the total cotton 
acreage of the United States. This 
territory may safely be said to pro- 
duce, under normal conditions, forty- 
five per cent. of the total cotton crop. 
During the year 1902 a conservative 
estimate places the loss to Texas alone 
at between ten and fifteen million dol- 
lars. Their toll for 1903 was probably 
nearer twenty-five millions. Total loss 
up to date, about one hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars. In mak- 
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ing this estimate, the advance in the 
price of cotton caused by this cutting 
off of a large per cent. of the Texas 
crop has not been taken into account. 
This factor included would perceptibly 
decrease the estimate loss. Such, in 
brief, is the present status of affairs. 
What the future will bring in the way 
of relief we have yet to see. Experts 
are a unit in saying that the weevil is 
here to stay. Dr. W. D. Hunter, of 
the Division of Entomology, and an 
undisputed authority on the subject, in 
concluding his latest report, says: 
“Two of the most important elements in 
limiting the spread of an insect—winter tem- 
peratures and parasites—in this case offer no 
assurance that the pest will soon be checked. 
It has been advancing year by 
year, and there are influences 
that seem to make it certain that 
the area infested will be con- 
stantly increased. On the 
whole, it seems that as the num- 
ber of pests in a certain region 
is practically only limited by the 
quantity of food supply, so the 
weevil progress will probably 
eventually be checked only by the 
limit of the distribution of cotton 
in the United States. This move- 
ment, however, the experience of 
nearly ten years indicates, will 
not be rapid, perhaps not more 
than sixty miles per year. ' 
That ‘the boll weevil is to be a 
permanent factor in cotton cul- 
ture is a certainty, and that it is 
to spread outside of Texas is also 
inevitable. Local conditions may bring about 
temporary immunity in districts, but the gen- 
eral status will remain the same.” 
Recognizing these facts, experts and 
planters alike have of late bent their 
energies more toward devising means 
of evading the enemy than fighting it. 
In this field they have met with bet- 
ter success. Two important facts, pe- 
culiar to the insect, give the planter 
at least a fighting chance. One is, the 
natural thinning out of the insects by 
the exposures of winter hibernation ; 
the other, the lack of a suitable breed- 
ing place during the spring and early 
summer. In most of the cotton coun- 
try the plant rarely puts on squares 
before the fifteenth of May. Since the 
weevils feed and lay their eggs only in 
the squares and growing bolls, and as 
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Mature Boll Cut Open at Left, Showing Full-Grown Larva; the 
One at the Right Not Cut and Showing Feeding Punctures 


and Oviposition Marks 


it also requires four weeks for the de- 
velopment of a brood, the accumula- 
tion of a sufficient stock of new wee- 
vils to do much damage takes from 
two to four months, depending upon. 
prevailing climatic conditions. After 
two broods are hatched the increase is 
most rapid, and is soon limited only by 
the supply of bolls. From what is now 
known, the only chance for the planter 
is to grow his crop during these days 
Experiments made by Mr. 


of grace. 
Hunter, of the Division of Entomol- 
ogy, along this line have proven most 


valuable. In brief, his decision is, that 
early planting, the use of early and 
quick developing varieties of seeds, 
wide rows and thorough cultivation 
will have much to do with profitable 
cotton raising of the future. It has 
been demonstrated that on an average 
two-thirds of a normal crop may be 
grown in a weevil stricken district, 
and at but little additional cost, by a 
careful following of scientific methods. 
Future experiments may probably cut 
down this percentage of loss, tho 
from the very nature of the case this 
reduction will be a slight one. On a 
whole, one seems safe in saying that 
planters of the future in any infested 
district cannot depend upon more than 
two-thirds of a normal crop. 

The above statement being true, one 
of two things must happen. Either 
cotton must advance in price year by 
year at such a rate as to cover at least 
a large per cent. of this loss, or else the 
growing of cotton over a vast area of 
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the South must be aban- 
doned. It now seems prob- 
able that the former will be 
the case, tho this is by no 
means certain; conditions 
could easily arise in the 
financial world that would 
bar this simple solution of 
the problem. 

A careful study of the 
cotton growing area of the 
United States reveals the 
fact that perhaps one-half of 
it lies within what is known 
as the “Pine” belt. This 
loose, sandy loam, upland 
country, tho only of aver- 
age fertility, is especially 
adapted to cotton raising. Here is 
the home of the small farmer. And 
here, as much so as upon the large 
river plantations, cotton is the only 
money crop. As a cotton producing 
territory, this section is not so impor- 
tant because of the amount of cotton 
grown as it is for the number of peo- 
ple which the crop sustains. Roughly 
speaking, not over one-third of the cot- 
ton crop is produced here, yet it sup- 
ports at least one-half of the rural pop- 
ulation. Because of the thinness of the 
soil, commercial fertilizers are used 
quite extensively. This, together with 
the lack of up to date agricultural im- 
plements on these small farms, makes 
the cultivation of cotton over this sec- 
tion more costly, acre for acre, than it 
is in the much more fertile “ Black 
Lands ” and on the large river planta- 
tions, where the production per acre is 
three or four times as great. Hence, 
the margin of profit being so small 
here, the introduction of the boll wee- 
vil would, at the present price, elimi- 
nate this entire section from the pro- 
ducing area. The same might not be 
said of the better class of cotton lands 
if cultural conditions were to remain 
the same. But since this invasion will 
surely require a revolution in the meth- 
ods of cotton culture, there is some 
doubt as to the ability of the average 
plantation darky to handle the situa- 
tion. The cultivation of cotton on the 
large river plantations has been here- 
tofore purely routine work, so far as 
the negro is concerned. Despite many 
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assertions to the contrary, 
the stubborn fact still re- 
mains that the average 
negro farm hand is lazy 
and slovenly in his work. 
And it will require years 
of patient endeavor to in- 
still scientific exactness 
into such material. No 
matter what changes are 
made in the methods of 
cultivation, the quality of 
the work actually per- 
formed will be of a low 
grade. However, this ob- 
stacle is not so formidable 
atitat first appears. Com- 
paratively few negroes 
working land on shares 
have anything at all to 


say in regard to the management of - 


their own crops. If the plantation is a 
large one, the field work is always un- 
der the direct control of an experienced 
cotton grower, who as a rule is a 
good, progressive business man, capable 
of appreciating and of putting into 
practice commendable cultural changes. 


Upon this fruitful soil much of the seed 
of practical experiments will fall. And 
here, perhaps, will it bear most fruit. 


Larva in Cotton 
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Cotton Boll Attacked by Larva 


The advance of the boll weevil will 
probably make as great a change in the 
local business world as it will in the 
agricultural. In newly infested terri- 
tory the chances are that acute finan- 
cial depression will prevail for a time. 
Yet when these symptoms disappear 


that section may find itself purged of 


one of its most griping evils—the credit 
system. 

At least three-fourths of the retail 
business of the cotton area is done 
on credit. The plantation hands and 
small farmers in general, who grow 
nothing but cotton as a money crop, 
mortgage this crop in the spring as se- 
curity for a year’s supplies. Many 
farmers of good standing run open ac- 
counts. In order to secure himself 
against possible loss, against this latter 
class, the merchant tacks on to the 
price of his goods an average of about 
twenty per cent. To Northern mer- 
chants who figure on close margins 
this percentage seems exorbitant for 
nine months’ credit, and so it is to those 
who pay promptly. For they not only 
pay their own obligations, but also in 
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the end those of that class who cannot 
or will not pay. But with those who 
have given mortgages and are able to 
meet their payments, the old account 
runs over from year to year. The farm 
hand, being tied to the merchant, is un- 
able to secure credit elsewhere; and 
the merchant, having the old account 
invested, so to speak, in the hand, can- 
not afford to drop him and lose both 
principal and interest. So the time is 
extended, and the mortgage renewed 
year by year, each hoping for an abun- 
dant crop and a high price to set him 
free. From the temporary financial 
chaos that would result from a blot- 
ting out of cotton raising in a given 
district there might possibly evolve a 
business world having a cash basis. 
With this crisis pending, every one 
interested in Southern agriculture, 
should ponder well the future. The 
recent appropriation by Congress of 
$250,000 for a further investigation of 
the cotton boll weevil by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was very timely. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has 
planned his campaign most wisely. 
Farmers’ co-operative demonstration 
work ; plant breeding for more prolific 




































I KNow a bower where the jessamine blows, 
Far in the forest’s remotest repose ; 

If once the eyes have beholden the golden 
Chalices swinging, farewell to the rose! 






Just at the bloom-burst of dawn is the hour 

God must have fashioned the delicate flower,— 

Wrought it of sunlight, and thrilled it and 
filled it 

With a beguiling aroma for dower. 







There doth the palm-plume o’er-droop and the 
pine; 
There doth the wild-grape distil its dark wine; 
There the chameleon, gliding and hiding, 
Changes its hues in the shade and the shine. 
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The Jessamine Bower 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 
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and quick developing varieties of cot- 
ton; a further search for a parasite of 
the boll weevil, and experiments with 
the object of securing a diversification 
of crops will be the more important 
lines of investigation. Perhaps the last 
named will be of most good to the 
average Southern farmer. There is 
no section of the United States, with 
the possible exception of California, 
that is more adapted to so large a va- 
riety of crops as is this Southern up- 
land country, and there is no section 
more wedded to cotton. Fruit raising 
along lines of direct shipment would be 
very profitable, especially if peaches, 
strawberries and figs were grown. Fur- 
ther away from transporting facilities, 
and where the land is cheap, cattle and 
sheep raising, if made a careful study, 
would doubtless prove more profitable 
even than cotton. Investigations in 
regard to sugar beet raising may show 
most surprising results. In fact, the 
chances for diversification in crops are 
manifold. The real issue, however, is 
financial independence. If out of this 
wreck of traditional business methods 
grows a cash basis, the advent of the 
weevil may be a blessing in disguise. 

Wasuincton, D, C. 






Luring the lights are that falter and fail,— 

Beryl and amber and amethyst pale, 
Splashes of radiant splendor and tender 

Tints as when twilight is deep in a dale. 





By no bold bees are the stillnesses stirred; 
Scarce is there bubble of song from a bird. 


Save for the turtle-dove’s cooing and woo- 


ing,— 
Rapture without an articulate word. 





Sway on, O censers of bloom and of balm! 
Sweeten the virginal cloisters of calm! 


Be there one spot lovely, lonely where only 
Peace is the priestess, and silence the psalm! 


Cuinton, N. Y. 
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The Penalty for Inflated Cotton Prices 


BY FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIELD 


{Mr. Penfield has had a varied and distinguished literary and diplomatic experience. 
While serving as our Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General to Egypt he made himself an 


authority on the Khedive’s country, as his book, ‘*‘ Present Day Egypt,” will testify. 


He is 


now engaged in making a study of the West Indies from a political and commercial stand- 


point. 


He has traveled so extensively in those parts of the earth where cotton may be 


produced to compete with that raised in the South that his warning in the following 
article is as authoritative as it is timely.—EDITOR.] 


“ The insufficiency of the supply of raw ma- 
terial, upon which the great cotton industry 
of this country depends, has inspired me with 
deep concern. I trust the efforts being made 
in various parts of my empire to increase the 
area of cultivation may be attended with a large 
measure of success.” 


HIS. quotation, from the King of 
England’s speech opening the 
present Parliament, has as force- 

ful a significance to the people of the 
United States as any commercial utter- 
ance from any source could have. In 
simple language it means that the spin- 
dles and looms of England want to cast 
off the thraldom of American cotton, and 
obtain their staple as far- as possible 
from the colonies and controlled coun- 
tries of the British Empire. And Eng- 
lish looms, it should be known, fabricate 
the cotton worn and used by a quarter 
of the people of the earth. 

With the friendliness prevailing in 
England for the United States, only a 
dire situation could have compelled the 
King to say what he did—and these 
words were weighed beforehand by Pre- 
mier Balfour and his colleagues. The 
closed mills and idle population of Lan- 
cashire supplied the motive for the pro- 
nouncement, obviously. 

The day prior to King Edward’s state- 
ment the ruling price of cotton on the 
New Orleans Exchange was 18 cents, 
and a fraction below this figure in New 
York—the highest since the days imme- 
diately following the Civil War. 

Coincidently with this record Mr. Sully 
Was saying in a magazine article that 
the rise in the price of the staple was 
solely due to inexorable laws of supply 
and demand; that the short crop. dam- 
aged by boll weevil, made the price. No 
amount of manipulation, Mr. Sully in- 
sisted, could boost the quotation to the 


dizzy hight attained. If Mr. Sully was 
sincere when writing his opinion, the 
appearance of the article almost on the 
day of the wildest scenes ever witnessed 
on cotton exchanges was unfortunate. 

Commodity students and statisticians 
say that “on form” cotton has for sev- 
eral weeks been worth 11 cents per 
pound, and not more. When the 18-cent 
price was reached, Mr. Sully, who, with 
serious countenance, had insisted there 
was “no manipulation,” is reported to 
have won between $3,000,000 and $6,- 
000,000 by his coup. Then, in four days, 
the price of the staple ran off four cents 
a pound! No sane person believes there 
has been any basis for cotton prices for 
months other than barefaced manipula- 
tion. 

Is it wise, this placing of a fictitious 
value on America’s great commodity, 
with paralyzing effect on a dozen depart- 
ments of trade, and silencing spindles 
and looms of New England as well as 
of Lancashire? It is unwise, a hundred 
times over, and the penalty for the mar- 
ket-rigging by conscienceless speculators 
contains potentialities amounting to a 
national misfortune. 

For a century Englishmen have chafed 
urider the dependence of British manu- 
facturers upon American raw cotton, and 
Frenchmen and Germans have never 
liked the monopolistic aspect of our sta- 
ple. All have a wholesome dread of the 
gambling methods that fix the cost of 
supply; most manufacturers in Europe 
will admit their willingness to cope with 
conditions of supply and demand, but all 
fear speculative moves leading to “ cor- 
ners” as they would a visitation of 
plague. Stated plainly, our foreign cus- 
tomers stand in horrible fear of the 
speculative incubus engrafted upon the 
cotton plant. 
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England’s sympathies with the South- 
ern States during the Civil War was 
based wholly upon self-interest ; and the 
blockaded ports of 1861-64 brought 
Egypt into the market as a purveyor of 
cotton, and she waxed fat on dollar-a- 
pound staple. The Nile country did not 
cease growing the fiber with the cessation 
of strife in America; on the contrary, the 
industry has advanced until now it is 
the only one between the Fayoum and 
the Mediterranean. Fifty years ago there 
were no cotton plants in Egypt save those 
in pashas’ ornamental gardens. 

Sir Samuel Baker, descending the 
Nile after the researches which proved 
that the great river had its origin in the 
overflow of Lakes Victoria and Albert, 
wrote in 1867: 

“The Nile might be so controlled that the 
enormous volume of water that now rushes 
uselessly into the Mediterranean might be led 
through the deserts to transform them into 
cotton fields that would render England inde- 
pendent of America.” 


Under Britain’s “ occupation,’ with 
perennial irrigation assured by the bar- 
rages near Cairo and Assiout, and the 
great reservoir at Assouan, Egypt pro- 
duces now nearly the equivalent of 
2,000,000 bales, American standard. It 
should be remembered that the Egyptian 
bale is of 750 pounds, not 500, as in the 
United States; and that the Egyptian 
staple, nearly an inch and one-half in 
length, finds ready sale in normal times 
at a price two cents per pound in excess 
of the quotation for American upland 
cotton. Edward Atkinson has long held 
that no tropical climate could produce a 
fiber that could take the place of the 
American; yet so superior is Egyptian 
cotton for special uses that even the 
United States buys annually more than 
200,000 bales of it. Mr. Atkinson’s criti- 
cism applies to the product of the Lagos 
district, on the west coast of Africa, 
which is short, rough and of low grade. 
But this cotton competes with American 
as supplementing standard fiber in the 
spinning of common threads. 

As rapidly as irrigation science adds 
to the cultivable area of the valley of 
the Nile the soil rescued from the desert 
is planted either with cotton or sugar 
cane; with American fiber commanding a 
fancy price, the Nile farmer will presum- 
ably decide to expand his cotton crop at 
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the expense of cane interests. The mag- 
ical fecundity of the Nile soil permits 
the gathering of a crop frequently run- 
ning to 500-weight per acre. This is 
twice the product of the best lands of 
the Southern States, and the Egyptian 
has the added advantage of immunity 
from freaks of temperature, labor diffi- 
culties, and, thus far, of boll weevil. If 
need be, he might market his staple at 
two cents a pound less than the Ameri- 
can agriculturist could, and make a 
profit. 

In Nubia and in the Soudan are vast 
stretches of river lands that can easily be 
made white with cotton blossoms in a 
vear’s time; and an enterprising Amer- 
ican, Leigh Hunt, is embarking a fortune 
in the project, which in no sense is 
academic. In India, as well as on the 
west coast of Africa, the soil is being ex- 
ploited for cotton, the movement having 
the backing of ample British capital. A 
most aggressive organization is the Brit- 
ish Cotton Growers’ Association, to en- 
courage the industry in the colonies, with 
headquarters at Manchester—one of the 
first to express by telegram to Mr. Bal- 
four its gratitude for the King’s utterance 
from the throne. 

France, too, has a similar association. 
“in consequence of the increasing 
menace of American competition, which, 
if unchecked, will become a monopoly,” 
its prospectus plainly states. In her Af- 
rican colonies Germany has experi- 
mented with cotton growing, and is re- 
warded by producing a marketable crop 
of high grade staple of the Egyptian 
type. The West Indian island of Bar- 
bados is already producing 20,000 bales, 
and a recent commission to New York to 
purchase ginning machinery stated that 
in three years the island would yield 
five times this amount. Several South 
American countries are growing cotton 
in a tentative way, and the production 
of the Crimea and other Russian regions 
contiguous to the Black Sea is greater 
than generally supposed. Yankee capital 
is known to be nibbling at a scheme for 
turning an enormous tract bordering the 
Atrato River in South America into 4 
cotton field. Better staple now grows 
there wild than any produced in North 
America. The tropical and semi-tropical 
zones are full of possible cotton lands, 
and the Creator gave the Southern States 
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no monopoly of the crop. It is danger- 
ous generalship to underestimate the 
enemy's strength. 

One has not to look far for the reason 
for current activity in seeking to add to 
cotton-producing areas outside the United 
States. It is the uncertainty of price for 
American cotton that explains why capi- 
tal is being embarked in national move- 
ments against our staple, and this may 
levelop into a determined trade-war 
against Uncle Sam. Every added acre of 
foreign soil under cotton cultivation the 
coming season will forever be an acre com- 
peting with an America acre. Of course, 
America will always lead in producing 
ihe staple ; but the aggregate competition 
of other countries may in time threaten 
the king of American crops. It may be 
aimed for Sully, Brown et al. that the 
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South has now “ money to burn,” as a 
result of their price-inflating methods; 
but it would be a sad aftermath if the 
conflagration a very few years hence had 
to be fed with raw. cotton. Some critics 
of their proceedings believe that these 
gentlemen have played fast and loose 
in a game possessing an attribute of the 
boomerang. 

Overproduction in the very near fu- 
ture is probable—and for this the actors 
in the recent orgy of prices will be re- 
sponsible. When cotton sold at five 
cents a pound, from natural causes, the 
planter was an object of pity; with the 
staple manipulated above 17 cents by a 
gambling crew, probably never produc- 
ing a single stalk of cotton, the planter 
was an object of pity and solicitude. 

New York City. 
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The Cigaret Habit—A New Peril 


BY CHARLES BULKLEY HUBBELL 


{Mr. Hubbell is one of the most distinguished educators of this city. 


For three 


terms he served on the Board of Education under Mayor Strong, and in 1897 was elected 
President of the Board of Education, and later, upon the reorganization of the Board 
of Education of Greater New York, was unanimously elected its president. At the same 
time he was made chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Normal College and the 
College of the City of New York. He has been a Trustee of Williams College, his alma 
mater, and is now president of its New York Alumni Association.—DHp1rTor.] 


OCAL newspapers of recent date 
contained dispatches from London 
stating that a current issue of the 

London Times included a manifesto de- 
manding legislation by Parliament look- 
ing to the prevention of juvenile cig- 
aret smoking, and added that an entire 
column of that influential journal was 


the leading head masters of colleges and 
medical officers. 

This is an encouraging development to 
he men and women in this country who 
realize the serious menace that this com- 
paratively new vice has assumed. 
Twenty-five years ago the sale of 
garets in this country was compara- 
ively small. Their use was first observed 
Fmong the students of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., 
hich was and still is patronized exten- 
ively by Cubans and South Americans. 


The cigaret habit and the inhaling 
habit spread from that point until now 
it is more devastating to the health and 
morals of boys and young men than any 
habit or vice that can be named. 

The astonishing feature of the situa- 
tion is that so comparatively few people 
realize the inroads that it has already 
made on the health, morals and possi- 
bilities of usefulness of our American 
youth. One explanation of this, in my 
opinion, is contained in the fact that a 
very large number of physicians in every 
ccmmunity are addicted to the cigaret 
and the inhaling habit, and naturally are 
handicapped in the influence that they 
should exert in advising and suppress- 
ing this alarming evil. It is seldom 
that one meets a medical student who 
is not banefully addicted to this vice, 
and once the cigaret habit becomes es- 
tablished its servitude is almost certain 
and unending. 

The writer of this article has no griev- 
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ance against the rational, reasonable and 
normal use of tobacco by those who have 
reached an age when the period of physi- 
cal growth and development has been 
passed, and who can honestly provide the 
means of indulging in a habit that, while 
not to be indiscriminately commended, is 
in the opinion of most physicians com- 
paratively harmless under such condi- 
tions. 

The writer in using the terms “ ration- 
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could not afford to put opium in his 
product at the price he receives for his 
goods. None of the cheaper grades of cig- 
arets contain opium or any of its prod- 
ucts. The cigaret is deadly because it 
breeds the inhaling habit, which is the 
foundation of all the evils that accom- 
pany indulgence in this vice. The juve- 
nile cigaret smoker almost immediately 
learns to inhale the smoke. Not one 
cigaret smoker in twenty, I venture 
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al and normal” means that the one in- 
dulging in this habit shall never inhale 
the smoke. Much misapprehension ex- 


ists in the public mind on the subject of 


the cigaret. We hear it stated not in- 
frequently that the cigaret is deadly, 
because it contains opium, or because the 
paper wrapper is very injurious. I am 
persuaded that the reasons assigned are 
quite incorrect. The 


manufacturer 


to assert, uses them in any other way, 
and when once the victim has acquired 
the inhaling habit in connection with cig- 
arets, he can seldom secure any satisfac- 
tion with pipe or cigar without indulg- 
ing his inhaling propensities. The 
normal smoker draws the smoke into his 
mouth and expels it, with the result that 
the minimum of the products of combus- 
tion—namely, nicotine, the volatile oils, 
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and the deadly carbon monoxide (CO) 
get into his circulation. I honestly be- 
lieve that very few healthy adults are 
injured by a reasonable use of tobacco in 
the way described. The cigaret smoker, 
however, takes a deep inhalation of the 
smoke, which at once reaches the upper 
air passages of the lungs, where almost 
immediately are released into his circu- 
lation the products I have referred to, 
usually causing the slight dizziness and 
the mild intoxication that is so fascinat- 
ing and so devastating. 

The London Lancet, one of the most 
reliable medical journals published in the 
English language, has recently stated 
that the most deleterious product in the 
combustion of tobacco is carbon monox- 
ile, which is the deadly constituent of 
water gas, and is present in compara- 
tively large quantities in tobacco smoke. 
This is the poison that is responsible for 
the utter demoralization of that unhappy 
individual who has come to be known 
as the cigaret fiend, whose pale face, 
shattered nerves and hopeless position in 
the community is recognized as applying 
t0omany of our American youth, whose 
opportunity for usefulness and happiness 
has passed away. 

Experiments have demonstrated that 
this poisonous gas is taken up by the 
blood when tobacco smoke is inhaled. 

It will be observed that the evil and 
the danger is in the inhaling habit, and is 
greater when related to the pipe or cigar 
than in connection with the cigaret, altho 
itis obvious that the cigaret is the nurse 
and tutor of the habit. 

| have never known a smoker to begin 
the inhaling habit with a cigar or pipe, 
but nearly every cigaret inhaler soon ex- 
tends his operations so that in a com- 
paratively short time he includes pipe 
aid cigars in this abnormal and danger- 
us manner of indulging in what might 
be a comparatively harmless habit. 

What is the explanation of this ex- 
traordinary campaign against this vice in 
London? It is simply that they have 
waked up to the importance of some con- 
verted effort to lessen an evil that has 
ilready shown itself in the deterioration 
ot the health and usefulness of the youth 
ot that country. The same situation is 
present in the United States. 

A few years ago it was the privilege 
ot the writer of this article to render 
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some service in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the public school system 
of this city. During the period covered 
by that service several of the principals 
in the public schools complained of a 
condition that it was difficult for them 
to understand. Boys of ten, twelve and 
fourteen years of age, naturally bright, 
were observed to be losing the power of 
concentration and application of mind. 
Nervousness, listlessness and a tendency 
to truancy were associated with the 
names of nearly every one of them. It 
was found that nearly all the incorrigible 
truants were cigaret fiends; that is to 
say, they were almost hopelessly addicted 
to the inhaling habit. Their nerves were 
shattered, and the value of public school 
instruction was greatly lessened in their 
cases. Further investigation disclosed 
the fact that very many of these boys 
stole money from their parents, or sold 
all sorts of articles that they could lay 
their hands on, in order that they could 
gratify an appetite that fed on its own 
indulgence. 

A Justice of the Supreme Court of this 
State, since deceased, told me that in the 
last year that he was practicing at this 
bar, he had had nine office boys in his 
employ who had been discharged for 
stealing postage stamps, it having been 
proved in every instance that the boys 
stole in order to purchase cigarets. 
There were laws on our Statute books 
at that time, forbidding the sale of 
cigarets to boys appearing to be under 
sixteen years of age, and the law doubt- 
less was restrictive in some small de- 
gree in relation to the sales to young 
boys, but was entirely inadequate to cope 
with the evil. That will be found to be 
the case in England. The only way in 
which there can be any substantial im- 
provement in what is now a most alarm- 
ing situation is by creating a sentiment 
against indulgence in such a devastating 
vice, and experience has shown that that 


sentiment can be created. 


The writer, with the co-operation of a 
number of school principals in this city, 
and with contributions from several of 
his associates in the Board of Education 
and some friends outside to meet the 
expense of the movement, was able with- 
out very much effort to enroll over 25,000 
boys in the public schools of this city in 
anti-cigaret leagues, organized in the 
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schools, for the purpose of preventing the 
growth of the evil that the boys soon 
came to understand and avoid. A con- 
stitution and by-laws and the machinery 
of intelligent organization were provided, 
interest was excited and maintained, and 
much was done to arrest the growth of 
the vice. Intelligent instruction with 
reference to the subject was given, and 
the boys soon came to understand that 
they could not compete in the struggle 
for success after they left school if they 
were handicapped by the habit that ren- 
dered their employment undesirable in 
offices and by corporations down town. 
The establishment of these leagues ex- 
tended to various parts of the country, 
and afterward they were established in 
England on the same lines as here in- 
dicated. 

The astonishing thing about the situ- 
ation is that, so far as I am informed, 
there is not a college in the country 
where any effort has been made to stamp 
out the cigaret inhaling habit, and little 
or no effort has been made to warn col- 
lege students who are leaving our aca- 
demic institutions every year by hundreds, 
with health more or less shattered, as a 
direct result of four years’ indulgence in 
the inhaling habit. In my opinion there 
is no more important matter to be con- 
sidered by our college authorities than 
the subject matter of this article. It is 
rather a delicate matter for some of them 
to handle, as some of the professors in 
our colleges are hopelessly addicted to 
this habit, and their usefulness is affected, 
in my opinion, quite as seriously as tho 
they were addicted to the alcoholic or 
the morphine habit. Many of the physi- 
cians in the college towns are themselves 
inhaling fiends and are not in a position 
to give influential advice. When the boys 
and young men come to understand that 
there are hundreds of offices in all the 
large cities where the inhaling victim 
cannot secure employment, it would be 
natural if they should have some feeling 
of resentment toward those who should 
have pointed out their danger years be- 
tore. 

In my opinion there should be an or- 
ganization established in every college 
by the manly leaders among the students, 
whose object shall be to induce the fresh- 
men on entering to pledge themselves 
against such an un-American, un-Yale, 
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un-Harvard—and, may I mention my 
own alma mater?—un-Williams vice. 
There should be an organization formed 
in every city and town in the country 
with a view of bringing the influence of 
the best citizens to bear against the fur- 
ther spread of this disastrous evil. 

Any effort in this direction will be met 
by efforts of the cigaret manufacturers 
to demonstrate that the cigaret is quite 
innocuous. At about the time the writer 
of this article was most interested in the 
movement referred to, an article written 
bv an alleged medico-legal expert was 
very largely circulated, its object being 
to demonstrate that the cigaret was a 
most innocent and harmless combination 
of paper and tobacco. Similar activity 
is again apparent. 

The Police Magistrates of this and 
other cities have stated again and again 
that the majority of juvenile delinquents 
appearing before them are cigaret fiends, 
whose moral nature has been warped or 
destroyed through the instrumentality 
of this vice. The managers and trustees 
of institutions for the correction and re- 
formation of youthful offenders have the 
same story. The Code of the Junior 
George Republic, realizing this truth, 
prescribed one of the most severe forms 
of punishment for the infraction of the 
rule relating to cigaret smoking, and | 
have been informed by good authority 
that many of the gold cure establish- 
ments refuse to receive any alcoholic 
patient who is also addicted to the inhal- 
ing habit, for the reason that experience 
has shown that no relief can be expected 
in such cases. 

Parents should inform their boys of 
the danger attending any indulgence in 
this habit before they are likely to con- 
tract it, forbid it, and should, in my opin- 
ion, visit condign punishment on those 
who offend against this parental law. 

The city of Chicago, I have been in- 
formed, has an organization of business 
men, numbering several thousands. 
pledged not to give employment to any 
bov or man who smokes cigarets, or who 
has the inhaling habit. There should be 
such an organization in every city and 
town in the United States, in order that 
our boys may have the chance at success 
that God Almighty intended they should 
have. 

New York Girty. 
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Politics and Literature in. England 


BY JUSTIN 


OLITICAL life in England is just 
now passing through a state of al- 
most bewildering confusion. I 

annot recall to memory any other period 
when English political parties were in 
sich a state of perplexity, incohesive- 
ness and even distraction as they are at 
present. It is not always easy for even 
a practiced observer of political life to 
certain just at present about the 
dassification of Parliamentary partizans. 
The mere fact that a member of Parlia- 
ment sits on the side of the Government 
oron the side of the Opposition does not 
by any means enable us to decide off- 
hand what political leader he is likely to 
follow when some great controversy may 
arise. He may have been and may be 
a professed Ministerialist and yet it is 
quite possible that he may, on some com- 
ing Occasion, support Mr. Chamberlain 
against Mr. Arthur Balfour, or vote with 
Mr. Winston Churchill against both of 
them. He may sit on the Liberal side 
of the House of Commons and yet join 
with the Tories in voting against meas- 
ures of Liberal policy for Ireland. There 
is every promise, therefore, that the 
coming session of Parliament, which is 
‘0 begin in the first week of February, 
will entertain, or bewilder, or depress 
the public with the most curious com- 
ications and the most unexpected 
events. 

_In the meanwhile there is one positive 
lact of which neither British Liberals 
nor British Tories seem to me to make 
much account. That fact is the existence 
ot the Irish National Party, with its cool- 
headed, steady-nerved, far-seeing leader, 
Mr. John Redmond, and with his follow- 
‘ts absolutely united and acting like one 
man under his guidance. Mr. Redmond 
tas at his command in the House of 
Lommons a number of Irish votes quite 
arge enough to give the victory to Gov- 
‘mment or to Opposition at any sudden 
‘isis which is likely to arise for some 
lime to come. 

_ We are expecting a General Election 
efore long and in the distraction caused 
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by Mr. Chamberlain’s agitation it is not 
likely that either side will come out of 
the ordeal with anything like a com- 
manding majority. The result of this 
state of things must soon make itself 
perfectly clear even to those on either 
side of political life, who seem at pres- 
ent to regard Mr. Chamberlain as the 
one moving force and the one object of 
conjecture and speculation. It will soon 
be found—will be found when the first 
great and critical division is taken in the 
House of Commons, that Redmond can 
give the battle to the hands of that 
English leader, Liberal or Tory, who 
can offer the best terms to the Irish peo- 
ple. Already we hear conjectures as to 
what concession the Liberals or the 
Tories might be likelv to make to Ire- 
land as regards national education, or 
the working of the recent Land Act, and 
there are ingenious speculations as to 
what Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman might do in com- 
bination on the one hand and Mr. Bal- 
four and Mr. Chamberlain, once again in 
combination, on the other. But I think 
I may venture to assure my readers that 
the statesman who hopes to win the favor 
and support of John Redmond and the 
Irish National Party will have to come 
to terms on the subject of Home Rule, 
and need not trouble himself to devise 
any other terms of arrangement. Mean- 
time we live in a state of painful alarm 
and expectation as to the probable burst- 
ing of the war-cloud which darkens the 
Far East, and we rush to newspapers 
every morning eager to know whether 
the strife has yet begun or is put off for 
another day or two. As I write this 
article events remain in just the same 
state of uncertainty as they were three 
weeks ago. Most people say and believe 
that war between Japan and Russia is 
inevitable, and that the only doubtful 
question is whether the struggle can be 
confined to Japan and Russia, or whether 
other great Powers, including England, 
are not to be drawn in as well. 

The death of George Gissing, at a time 
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ALFRED CHICHELE PLOWDEN 
of life when his creative powers were 
only reaching their highest level, is a 
severe loss to English literature. Among 
the novelists who might still be said to 
belong to the younger school Gissing 
was, according to my iudgment, the most 
original and the most variously gifted. 
He was able to take up what might have 
seemed to be the most commonplace 
materials and to fashion out of them 
a work of art which compelled universal 
admiration. From the poor and squalid 
lives of that class of Londoners about 
whom London societv knows little or 
nothing, Gissing was able to draw forth 
living pictures, in which the tragic and 
the comic, the poetic and the prosaic, the 
heroic and the ignoble, expressed them- 
selves in marvelous artistic blending. 
The pity of it is that Gissing’s latest 
work, “Henry Ryecroft,” seemed to 
display some faculties in the author for 
which even his warmest admirers had 
not given him credit before, and led us 
to expect that he was only entering on 
the brightest part of his career. He 
had but lately completed his forty-sixth 
year, when all came to a close. It is 
something, however, to feel. sure that 
the work he has accomplished will have 
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a place forever in the literature of his 
country. 

I first made the acquaintance of George 
Gissing several years agoin London. [| 
think I may say that I was one of those 
who had appreciated his genius from 
the time when he first gave the world 
a chance of appreciating it, and I was 
delighted to have an opportunity of meet- 
ing him in person. He was still but a 
young man and he had a very handsome 
and striking presence, and I can well 
remember the subject of our first con- 
versation. In one of his novels I had 
come upon a short passage which made 
seemingly casual reference to the scene 
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THOMAS HARDY 


which he looks upon who stands on the 
Acropolis in Athens, close to the Par- 


thenon, and gazes around him. I knew 
from those few lines of description, of, 
indeed, rather of suggestion, that Gis- 
sing had stood there himself, and looked 
upon that wonderful scene with his own 
eyes, and I told him so, and then we 
talked for the most part of Athens and 
of Greece. I had myself fallen in love 
with Athens and with Greece during 4 
visit of some years before, and I found 
that Gissing was a lover like myself, and 
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so, to quote some words from a once 
well-known poem, “ We talked of old 
Greece in that hour.”’ 

| had few opportunities of meeting 
him since that time, for he spent much 
of his life in the south of France and in 
other sunny regions, but we kept up our 
acquaintanceship—I am sure I may call 
it our friendship—until the close of his 
earthly life. I am afraid that earthly 
life of his was not very happy, and, in- 
deed, I know that it was darkened by 
some troubles which a man of his mold 
and temperament would naturally have 
taken much to heart. But, of course, a 
nature so artistic as his, so quick with 
sympathy for all that is beautiful in 
nature, in art, and in humanity, must 
have found much high and genuine en- 
joyment in a life like that which his in- 
tellect, his tastes and his imagination 
procured for him. He loved travel and 
took an intense delight in beautiful 
scenery, and in historic monuments of 
the past, as may be seen in many of his 
writings. Most of his readers, no 
doubt, associate him chiefly with London 
streets and with the more squalid life of 
London, but I must say for myself that 
my impulse is always to associate him 
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with the shores of that Ionian sea which 
he has described with such exquisite 
touch, and with those feelings which 
were aroused in him by the study of that 
scene beheld from the Acropolis of 
Athens. The last letter I received from 
him bears date April 21st, 1903, and was 
written from the south of France not 
long before his final break down. He 
then wrote: 


“T am less ill than I might be; but I can’t 
walk, I can’t talk much, and my work is re- 
duced to a minimum. So things will go on, I 
suppose, for a few years yet. The less said of 
it, the better. And you? Greatly bet- 
ter, I trust, than when I last had direct news of 
you. I hope you have no longer any trouble 
with your eyes, and that you are living in some 
place where you have beautiful and cheerful 
things to look upon.” 


In the same letter he says: 


“ As you will probably have suspected, ‘ Rye- 
croft’ is a favorite of mine, and I feel very 
grateful to any one who speaks well of him.” 


I have only to add that the best under- 
standing any reader can form of Gis- 
sing’s real nature, emotions, yearnings 


and artistic sympathies will be obtained 
from a study of this latest book of his, 
which, fortunately for the world, has not 
been left like “the unfinished window 
in Aladdin’s Tower.” 

The literary world of these islands 
has been a good deal puzzled and even 
bewildered by the publication of Thomas 
Hardy’s new book, which bears the name 
of “ The Dynasts.”* This book is de- 
scribed as the first part of a drama, and 
the drama, it seems,is to have three parts, 
nineteen acts, and one hundred and thirty 
scenes. I am, and have always been, a 
warm and sincere admirer of Thomas 
Hardy’s novels, the originality and gen- 
uine value of which I am glad to say I 
recognized from the very first, and I 
have known the author personally for a 
great many years. It is needless to say, 
therefore, that I should most cordially 
wish for him a full success in every liter- 
ary venture he may make, but I confess 
that I look with something of dread to 
this latest and very heroic experiment. 
“The Dynasts” is a dramatic poem 
which sets about to illustrate the story 
of the Napoleonic wars between England 
and France, and to do this not merely 


* Reviewed in THE INDEPENDENT last week. 
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by scenes pictured from what we know 
as the living world, but by imagined 
scenes from worlds beyond mortal 
ken. Among the “dramatis persone” 
we meet with strange, weird, spirit forms 
as often as we might do in Goethe’s 
“ Faust ” itself, and thus we are invited 
to understand how the doings of Napo- 
leon, on the one hand, and of King 
George and William Pitt, on the other, 
were regarded by the mystic beings who 
float in an atmosphere higher than that 
of us mortals. Altho “ The Dynasts” 
is called a drama, it certainly cannot be 
intended for the stage, and thus Mr. 
Hardy is not merely making an experi- 
ment in a field of literature entirely new 
to him, but he is also attempting the 
creation of a drama which by its very 
nature is unavailable for the dramatic 
arena. I have not yet been able to study 
this first part fully enough to form any 
critical idea of its possibilities, and one 
is at least bound to assume that a man 
like Hardy must have some clear convic- 
tion of his capacity for such an unex- 
pected effort before going entirely out 
of his way to make such a venture. Still 
4 must own that I regard the attempt 
with some trepidation and can only hope 
that,since Thomas Hardyhas written and 
published the first part of “The Dynasts,” 
he may be able to convince his admirers 
and the world in general that he was 
well justified in his bold and unexpected 
enterprise. 

A book well worth the notice of Amer- 
ican readers is the volume just published 
by Fisher Unwin, of Paternoster Square, 
London, and which bears the title of 
“Grain or Chaff? The Autobiography 
of a Police Magistrate, Alfred Chichele 
Plowden.” Mr. Plowden is one of the 
best known and most popular among the 
Police Magistrates of London, and a 
London Police Magistrate holds a some- 
what peculiar position. Of course, he 
has to deal with the ordinarv cases which 
come before him and to dispose of them 
himself, according to his own interpreta- 
tion of the evidence and the law, or else 
to remit them for trial to some higher 
court of justice. But he is also a sort of 
official adviser to all the poor of his dis- 
trict who come to his court ior the pur- 
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pose of obtaining his instruction as to 
what they ought to do in this or that 
emergency or embarrassment, and he has 
it in his power to offer money relief from 
the funds of his court to any applicant 
who seems really to be in need of and to 
deserve his help. He has, indeed, to dis- 
charge functions which sometimes re- 
mind me of those performed by an Otto- 
man Cadi, as we used to read of the lat- 
ter official when we were in the habit of 
studying the “ Arabian Nights.” Sucha 
magistrate, therefore, holding office in 
London’s most populous districts must 
have incessant opportunities of receiving 
extraordinary applications and dealing 
with extraordinary applicants and emer- 
gencies. 

Mr. Plowden seems to be a man en- 
dowed with a keen sense of humor and 
a shrewd judgment of character, and in 
these reminiscences he tells us of the 
most remarkable cases he has had to try 
and of the curious and interesting figures 
which have come under his observation. 
The narrative does not limit itself, how- 
ever, merely to the author’s experiences 
as a London Police Magistrate, for it 
tells us much about his previous career 
at the Bar and some of the great causes 
in which he was concerned, and the emi- 
nent advocates under whose leadership 
he performed his part. The materials 
for a most interesting volume were thus 
evidently placed within the author's 
reach, and it is not too much to say that 
the most effective and attractive use has 
been made of them by Mr. Plowden in 
this entertaining volume. 

The readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
may remember that I gave them an ac- 
count not long since of a very interest- 
ing and, indeed, a very valuable work, 
entitled “Recollections of a Diplo- 
matist,” by Sir Horace Rumbold. Those 
readers will, therefore, be glad to learn 
that a second series of the recollections 
has just been published here. I have 
not yet been able to read this later pub- 
lication, but I shall probablv have some- 
thing to say about it in my next article, 
and in the meantime I cannot forbear 
to mention the fact that these later recol- 
lections have alreadv made their appear- 
ance in print. 

Lonvon, ENGLAND. 
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The History and Art of Florence 


THE many lovers of Florence and 
Florentine art have long felt the need 
of a history which should contain a suc- 
cinct, convenient but complete account 
of the deeds and character of a race 
whose art rivaled that of the Greeks. 
The three existing histories of Flor- 
ence, written in English, are too long 
for the general reader, and the meagre 
criticism of Florentine art contained 
in their pages is quite out of date. Now, 
as Mr. Hyett justly remarks, “ When 
we look back upon medieval 
Italy and upon Florence, it is of paint- 
ing and sculpture that we think first.” 
Therefore, no account of Florence 
which does not devote a fair amount 
of space to her arts can be satisfactory 
or adequate. To supply this want, Mr. 
Hyett has undertaken to write a short 
but complete history of the Republic, 
from its rise to its fall.* 

The origin of the city of Florence 
and the derivation of its name are alike 
involved in obscurity, and it was not un- 
til the twelfth century that the Com- 
monwealth was born and began its 
riotous career. The political history 
of its inhabitants is but one long story 
of war to the death between number- 
less factions. Whatever may have 
been the first pretext for these deadly 
feuds; whether, as with the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, or the Bianchi and 
Neri, the old saying holds goods, “ cher- 
chez la femine,” or whether personal am- 
bition was the source of strife, certainly 
in the end individual and family feuds 
merge into the eternal conflict between 
aristocracy and democracy. The Flor- 
entines were of an inflammable, loqua- 
cious, implacable nature and the record 
of their endless squabbling and brab- 
bling becomes almost intolerable. The 
reader is tempted to wish that the au- 
thor had dwelt less on the political 
crimes, and more on the genius of a 
trace which produced a Dante, a Leo- 





* FroRENCE: Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. By Francis A. Hyett, B.A. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co, $2.50 net. 


nardo da Vinci and a Michael Angelo. 

Mr. Hyett does not pretend to have 
made any original research among 
documents, but he has consulted many 
Italian authorities, and has generally 
shown sound judgment in his selection 
of material. His wisdom and modera- 
tion are specially noticeable in his esti- 
mate of the character of the great per- 
sonalities who, from time to time, 
emerge from the mob. Especially dis- 
criminating is his analysis of the mo- 
tives of such men as Cosimo and 
Lorenzo de Medici. He assumes that 
they were neither remorseless tyrants 
who destroyed the liberties of the peo- 
ple, nor disinterested, self-abnegating 
benefactors, but men of mixed motives, 
who gave the so-called Republic the 
only kind of stable government possible 
under the conditions. 


“Representative government failed in Flor- 
ence, not through the wiliness of the Medici, 
but because her citizens, brilliant and intel- 
lectual as they were, had not acquired those hab- 
its of self-control, or reached that stage of 
moral development, which is the only sure foun- 
dation on which that form of government can 
rest.” 


The doom of the Republic was sure. 
Charles V and Clement VII, tyrants 
less scrupulous than Cosimo or Loren- 
zo de Medici, converted the exhausted 
province into a duchy. “ Hencefor- 
ward, Florence was subjected to what 
she had been struggling against for cen- 
turies—il governo d’un solo.” 

Mr. Hyett lacks the technical train- 
ing necessary to an art critic, and be- 
ing conscious of this deficiency he has 
depended upon a multitude of counsel- 
lors, sometimes to the confusing of his 
judgment; as, for example, when he 
confounds “ naturalism ” with “ art for 
dexterity’s sake,” and makes it respon- 
sible for the wrecking of Italian paint- 
ing. In truth, it was no form of “ nat- 
uralism” in Michael Angelo’s art 
which gave warning of the decadence, 
but his deliberate exaggeration and dis- 
tortion of nature to enhance the poign- 
ancy of expression. And yet in judg- 
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ing of the temperament of Michael An- 
gelo, Mr. Hyett shows great insight. 
He feels that the artist left much of his 
work unfinished, not from negligence 
or from conscious theory, but because 
his inspiration failed when execution 
had been carried far enough to embody 
his ideal and yet leave something to the 
imagination. The author’s opinions of 
any given painting or statue are not so 
trustworthy. For instance, in writing 
of Verrocchio’s “ David,” he says: “‘The 
stripling who left his few sheep in the 
wilderness, and faced single-handed the 
giant from whom an army had fled, has 
never been more truthfully imagined.” 
Now the “ David” is undoubtedly a 
charming statue, but it might better 
represent a mischievous faun or a street 
gamin, than the sweet singer of Israel. 
In spite of these adverse criticisms. 
however, this is a very valuable book. 
It is full of information very systemati- 
cally arranged. The history is divided 
into short periods of time, each period 
containing chronological diagrams of 
rulers and artists. The chapters on art 
and literature are placed at the end of 
each division. This arrangement, al- 
tho it detracts from the interest of the 
narrative, is exceptionally convenient 
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A College Novel 


FoRMERLY romance never penetrated 
further than the student body when the 
scenes were laid in college or university 
circles. The faculty was a dark back- 
ground against which love and youth 
cast gay reflections. The most we could 
expect was that a bachelor professor 
would be involved, or the president exert 
secret efforts of discipline, designed to 
remind the refractory student of mother, 
home and heaven. But now the novelist 
has advanced from this class room fiction 
into the esoteric regions of the faculty. 
And when we consider the reserve, the 
formality, the sense of election which 
usually separate this august body from 
the students and from the merely com- 
mercial, dishwashing world outside, it 
is evident that nothing more adventur- 
ous has been attempted in recent fiction. 
The author of The Torch * admits that 

* THE TorcH. Ry Herbert M. Hopkins. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 
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he chose the Leland Stanford situation 
upon which to base his dramatic assault 
against the despotism practiced in Amer- 
ican universities; but he denies that 
“ Babington ” in his story is meant to 
typify President Jordan, of Leland Stan- 
ford, or that “ Mrs. Tupper ” is a carica- 
ture of Mrs. Stanford. But there can be 
no doubt that the book is an able tho 
sensational exposure of certain condi- 
tions existing there. A rich regent 
complicates the imperial government of 
the president, and further embarrassment 
comes from an up-to-date labor union 
professor, who is disposed to work con- 
scientious havoc among the fattened, 
pharisaical ideals of “ Babington.” And 
it is evident that this fire brand of moé- 
ern socialism is uttering the author's 
own sentiments where he is thus re- 
ported : 


“He criticised American universities for be- 
ing social clubs instead of seminaries of re- 
search, too many receptions, too much show. 
Then he spoke of the fact that the president of 
an American university is an absolute despot, 
that he has more power than the head of any 
European university. He said it was a curious 
anomaly in a republic, and all of a piece with 
the industrial tyranny of the times. ... 
The great power of the president made the 
teachers feel insecure. They kept their eyes 
open for better places, for they were usually 
on bad terms with the president and held him 
responsible for their condition. . . . He 
declared that a spirit of social emulation had 
crept into the university and in- 
structors were obliged to do all sorts of things 
to get their wives proper dresses. 

Some did private tutoring, and thus laid them- 
selves open to the charge of bribery by students 
that failed to pass, etc.” 


In view of President Jordan’s out- 
spoken criticism of the luxury and ex- 
travagance of living in Eastern colleges. 
and the fact that his university stands 
almost alone among the larger institu- 
tions in opposing the scholastic millinery 
and ceremonial now so fashionable else- 
where, it is curious that Leland Stanford 
should be selected as the object of an 
attack on such points. 

Aside from the portrayal of the 
friction between regents and the presi- 
dent, and between the president and 
his colleagues, the book is significant 1 
that it depicts the characters produced 
by such a college atmosphere. The 
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faculty is a small community, who love 
and hate one another with a sort of do- 
mestic energy. Every member of it is 
well informed, with the horns of his wit 
lowered for conquest or protection 
against the others. Even romance is a 
ceremonious state. Love is occult, psy- 
chic, and no more resembles those pretty 
pastorals of the heart enacted by less 
sophisticated types than sad, wan-faced 
wisdom is like the coquetry of maiden 
innocence. Sensuality exists also, but in 
men and women whose conception of the 
moral law is so intelligent that the frailty 
seems particularly obnoxious. Ambition, 
pride, treachery are all apparent, but in 
a formidable guise, augmented and dig- 
nified by the university manner, bv wit, 
power and position. 


x” 


The Art of Cross Examination* 


Tus is a bright and interesting book 
on a subject about which it is difficult to 
write a book. Mr. Wellman has had a 
large experience in the trial of jury cases 
and is recognized by the New York Bar 
as a clever trial lawyer. His treatment 
both of the manner and matter of cross- 
examination is judicious, and his sug- 
gestions as to the difference in the course 
to.be pursued in the examination of per- 
jured witnesses, on the one hand, and of 
the large class of ordinary witnesses, who 
are merely mistaken or prejudiced or 
thickheaded, on the other, will be useful 
to an inexperienced advocate. His chap- 
ter on “ Silent Cross-Examination ” and 
the frequent references in the book to the 
folly of aimless and excessive cross- 
examination are full of valuable sugges- 
tions. The selections from famous cross- 
examinations add a valuable feature to 
the book. The extract from Sir Charles 
Russell’s examination of Pigott before 
the Parnell Commission principally re- 
lates to the contradiction .of Pigott’s 
testimony by his letters to Archbishop 
Walsh, which was magnificently done. 
A still finer specimen of artistic profes- 
sional work in that cross-examination 
was that portion relating to the fact that 
the word “hesitancy” was spelled 





* THE ART OF CROSS-EXAMINATION. By Francts 
Reg omen New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00 
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“hesitency ”’ in the alleged Parnell let- 
ter (the forging of which Pigott, at the 
trial,denied ), and was spelled in the same 
way by him in writings executed on sev- 
eral other occasions, and notably on the 
witness stand at the opening of the trial. 

The specimens, however, of cross-ex- 
amination published at the end of the 
book, altho interesting, do not seem to us 
to be as valuable illustrations of effective 
cross-examination as some which might 
have been selected. The truth is, how- 
ever, that it is difficult to give such 
specimens briefly ; one generally needs to 
take into consideration all the main fea- 
tures of the case in order adequately to 
appreciate a fine cross-examination. In 
most instances in which it is necessary to 
demonstrate the fact that a witness has 
given colored or false testimony it is not 
some single effective point which is the 
true test of a great cross-examination, 
but the general effect which is produced 
by a long review of all he has said, bring- 
ing out inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions, resulting finally in the breakdown 
of the witness’s confidence and demeanor. 
All this generally cannot be well illus- 
trated by brief extracts; but, upon the 
whole, Mr. Wellman’s book is an intelli- 
gent and clever treatment of a subject in 
which every actively practicing lawyer 
will be interested. 


as 


Religious Education 


THE subject of religious education, 
which in England has become a political 
contest and in France is complicated with 
the strife over the religious orders, in 
the United States attracts less interest 
than in other countries, and has a better 
chance for fair and impartial considera- 
tion. There is general recognition that 
religious teaching is far behind other 
forms of public instruction, that modern 
principles of education have not been 
adopted in Sunday schools as in other 
schools, and that much well-meant work 
is wasted because it is based on false 
principles. It is encouraging that we are 
beyond the day of cheap sneers at behind- 
hand features in Sunday schools, and 
that students of psychology and peda- 
gogy are offering counsel and encourage- 
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ment to those engaged in religious in- 
struction. 

Mr. Haslett’s treatise* is an effort to 
show how modern pedagogical principles 
should be applied to the Sunday school, 
what established traditions should be up- 
rooted and what new methods should be 
introduced. He holds that no adequate 
or satisfactory system of Bible-study les- 
sons is now in general use in this coun- 
try. He condemns the International Sys- 
tem of uniform lessons, because it is 
composed from the adult point of view 
and disregards the laws of child develop- 
ment. He says that the Blakesley Sys- 
tem is but little better, as the grading is 
poorly done, pedagogical principles are 
not recognized, and the aim seems to be 
to produce prodigies in Biblical lore 
rather than to help the child in the un- 
folding of character. The true system 
should avoid these defects and fit the 
scheme to the child rather than try to 
force the child into the scheme of what 
adults imagine ought to be good for him. 
Mr. Haslett presents an outline of a 
course of lessons, but his plan is not 
developed sufficiently for use in a Bible 
school. His book is a contribution to 
an important and pressing subject, and 
contains much good material, but it 
would be more effective in briefer com- 
pass, with condensation of argument. 
For example, we do not need 15 reasons 
why we should not learn the catechism; 
most of us would forego the pleasure 
with far less persuasion. 

Mr. Mead’s book? is devoted to ways 
of working, and all sorts of schemes and 
devices to “make the Sunday school 
go” are described and illustrated. Re- 
markable industry has been shown in the 
gathering of materials and suggestions— 
the list of persons to whom indebtedness 
is acknowledged covers nearly three 
pages—and the best methods employed 
in hundreds of schools are classified and 
made easy of reference. It is a book for 
officers of Sunday schools, and few who 
turn to it for ideas about Sunday school 
management will not be grateful for 
valuable suggestions. 


* THE PEDAGOGICAL BIBLE ScHOooL. By Samuel 
B. Haslett, Ph.D. Introduction by Pres. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Ph.D., LE.D. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25 net. 

+ MopeRN MB®THODS IN SuNDAY-SCHOOL WorK. 
By George Whitefleld Mead, Ph.D. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 
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The Story of New Zealand. 
Parsons. Philadelphia: 
$3.00. 

New Zealand is known to Americans 
almost solely through the contradictory 
reports we have had of its compulsory 
arbitration law. It is not realized that 
this particular law is the accompaniment 
of other social and industrial legislation 
of the most revolutionary character, 
judged from the standpoint of what is 
familiar to us. Here is a people of Brit- 
ish extraction sharing their government 
with a native race, a thousand miles re- 
mote from the nearest considerable popv- 
lation, protected from foreign complica- 
tions by the zgis of the British Empire, 
and free to work out their own highest 
ideals of self-government. To under- 
stand their arbitration law we need to 
know the history of the people, the char- 
acter of their political parties, the integ- 
rity of their public officials and judiciary, 
the nature of their civil service, the other 
kinds of industrial legislation and ad- 
ministration which they have taken up, 
and the extent to which they have really 
succeeded in them. We have had no con- 
venient and complete account of all these 
matters, and therefore no opportunity to 
see any particular law in its true per- 
spective, and for this reason this book of 
Professor Parsons’ comes as a revela- 
tion. We are moved with wonder and 
almost envy when we see how easily this 
favored land has dealt with the evils that 
threaten the very existence of democracy 
in our own country. The list of pro- 
gressive and radical measures success 
fully carried out is amazing. Govern- 
ment operation of all public utilties, gov- 
ernment banking to prevent panics, postal 
savings banks, nationalization of the soil, 
government loans to home-builders, State 
operation of coal mines, State trustee for 
the management of estates, State title 
guaranty, woman suffrage, referendum. 
progressive taxation of land values and 
exemption of improvements, State put- 
chase of patents, village and farm settle- 
ments for the poor, State cold storage 
and commission merchant for farmers, 
eight-hour day by law, direct employment 
on public works, mandatory arbitration 
of labor disputes, are the striking items 
in the list ; but their full significance is not 
realized until one has learned from Pro- 
fessor Parsons how each came about and 
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how it is conducted. In his admiration 
Professor Parsons exclaims that New 
Zealand 


“in its own. particular field out-Americas 
America. From savage cannibalism to the 
highest civilization in a lifetime, from one of 
the poorest countries of the world to the rich- 
est in half a century, from racial war to racial 
harmony in a generation, from industrial war 
to industrial peace in a decade, from charity to 
justice, competition to co-operation, monopoly 
to diffusion, despotism to democracy, govern- 
ment by landlords and the money-power in 
their own interest to government by farmers 
and workingmen in the interest of all as the 
outcome of a great election, is certainly a record 
of change in condition and policy, which for 
quantity, quality and speed of progress is with- 
out parallel.” 


& 


The Code of Hammurabi. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, $4.00. 


The 


We have received from the University 
of Chicago Press advance sheets of Pro- 
fessor Harper’s translation of the Civil 
Code of Hammurabi, on which the en- 
tire Assyriological force of the university 
has been at work for a year. The ex- 
planatory notes and commentary, as also 
the discussion of the parallelism with the 
biblical and other codes, will follow later. 
The translation includes the Prolog and 
Epilog, as well as the Code itself; and 
it is far superior to that of Hugo Winck- 
ler, which we translated from the Ger- 
man for THE INDEPENDENT in January 
of last year immediately on its appear- 
ance. Since the inscription on the stele 
was so speedily and admirably published 
by Pére Scheil in the latter part of 1902 
it has been the chief object of study by 
students of the cuneiform texts, and 
Professor Harper has had the advantage 
of their results thus far: published. We 
note many evident improvements. Thus 
the first law, as given by Winckler, had 
to do with spells of sorcery, and the 
meaning was not clear, nor did the law 
seem quite to fit the conditions. As given 
by Harper it has to do simply with false 
charges of a capital crime. So Section 
133 is made much clearer. The wife of 
aman taken prisoner in war is forbidden, 
it there is sustenance for her at home, to 
become another man’s wife. She must 
protect her chastity under penalty of 
eath by drowning. The main features 
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of the earlier translations by Pére Scheil 
and Winckler, of course, are not affected. 
On reading the Code one is impressed 
with the extraordinary development of 
legislation in the time of Abraham, about 
2250 B. C., as also with the sense of both 
justice and piety exhibited by the law- 
giver in his Prolog and Epilog. We 
offer but one minor criticism on this most 
important work, which, in its completed 
form, bids fair to be monumental. The 
figure of Hammurabi before the Sun-god 
at the top of the stele does not repre- 
sent the king as receiving the Code from 
the god, but simply as worshiping him. 
& 


Our Lady’s Inn. By J. Storer Clouston. 
York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 


New 


It is difficult to adopt a critical man- 
ner toward so slight and neutral a crea- 
tion as this little story, wherein nothing 
seems serious enough to engage the mind 
and little amusing enough to divert it. 
A young girl, left orphaned and penni- 
less, finds herself dependent upon un- 
congenial relations, who promptly seek to 
marry her off to a wealthy and narrow- 
minded squire in the neighborhood. The 
squire, depicted as a personified system 
of perpendicular pedantry, becomes so 
repellant to the girl, with his arbitrary 
rules and regulations, that she escapes 
from him and his suit by running away 
to London, where, masquerading in 
men’s clothes, she passes as a boy among 
the male tenants of “ Our Lady’s Inn,” 
which is a gentlemen’s lodging-house. 
Even the writer’s bright and plausible 
style cannot invest this episode with an 
atmosphere of reality nor save his book, 
as a whole, from the charge of artificiality 
and commonplaceness. 


& 

The Congregational Way. A Hand-book of 
Congregational Principles and Practices. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 75 cents net. 

This is a compact volume, described 
by its title, and it follows in the field 
marked out by Dr. S. Dexter, Ross, Ladd 
and Dunning. -Mr. Bradford has lately 
said that in the management of its 
benevolent work the Congregational 
body is approaching Presbyterianism. 

We should not learn this from the brief 

sketch of Congregational history, but it 

can be suspected from reading a docu- 
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ment of the National Council in the chap- 
ter on “Organization for Missionary 
Work.” The volume gives compact di- 
rections for the management of the busi- 
ness of a church, and will be of use to 
pastors and others. Not least valuable 
will be the “ Rules of Order for Eccle- 
siastical Meetings” in the Appendix. 
These rules could be found useful in con- 
ducting other than Congregational meet- 
ings. We only object to one of them, 
that which forbids a motion to allow the 
secretary to cast the ballot where one is 
required. In cases where no objection is 
made and absolute unanimity is evi- 
dent, the allowing the secretary to cast 
the ballot saves times, which is money. 


& 


Katherine. Frenshaw. By Beatrice Harraden’ 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50. 


A neurotic novel. The people under- 
stand one another in it, not intelligently, 
but through their nerves, dreams and in- 
tuitions. The husband’s aura is opposed 
to that of his wife’s, which is too fiery 
red and intolerant. Everybody is sneak- 
ing through the private keyhole of his 
companion’s heart and openly accusing 
him of what he found there, without de- 
cency enough to understand that he had 
no business in there. Meanwhile, as is 
usual in such cases, there is a “ single 
lady’ outside, whose aura exactly fits 
with that of the hag-ridden husband. 
We know what to expect in such cases; 
of course, the wife dies early in the tale, 
and these two telepathic awras come 
gradually together. But this neurosis is 
characteristic of Beatrice Harraden’s 
novels. We still recall the hero and hero- 
ine of her first story, “ Ships That Pass 
in the Night,—both too ill and irritable 
to be done to death by a love affair that 
was created to torture them. And there 
is a lasting frailty in any literary struc- 
ture which depends entirely upon dis- 
eased nerves in human nature for its in- 


terest. 
& 


Old Furniture Book. By N. Hudson Moore. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., $2.00 
net. 

This book is very readable, containing 
many interesting facts respecting man- 
ners and customs of the past, collateral 
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to the subject of furniture. It was per- 
haps not intended as a reference book, as 
its arrangement would preclude its being 
convenient for that purpose. It con- 
tains, however, most of the essential 
points, and is, in the main, accurate. 


z 
Pebbles 


“NotHING is lost save honor,” Charles 
Schwab telegraphed to his friends when a re- 
ceiver was appointed for the United Fakes 
Ship Building Company.—The Whim. 

....-Henry Watterson is well known for his 
puns. “Can you make a pun on the constella- 
tions?” asked a friend one day. “ By Gemini,” 
answered Watterson quickly, “I Cancer.”— 
New York Times. 


....Friend: “What are you going to do with 
all those presents? You have no family.” 
Smart: “Going to send ’em to my friends in 
St. Louis. I’m going to the exposition next 
vear.”—Chicago Daily News. 


....‘‘Name the bones of the skull.” The 
candidate for his medical degree, hesitating, 
stammers: “Excuse me, sir, it must be my 
nervousness; but for the life of me I can't 
remember a single one—yet I have them all— 
in my head.”—London Medical Press and Cir- 
cular. 


.... They were uttering the tender nonsense 
that succeeds the great question. “ And,” said 
the girl bravely, “if poverty comes we will face 
it together.” “Ah, dearest,” he replied, “the 
mere sight of your face would scare the wolf 
away.” And ever since he has wondered why 
she returned his ring—The Woman’s Journal. 


“Wouldst thou bound the boundless, 

Set limits to the infinite, 

Or seek to hold within the measure of thy cup 

The waters of the Whole? 

Desist, Oh, Lanoo! 

Such is not the teaching of the wise.” 
—January Theosophical Quarterly. 


....Stafford County also puts forward a 
claim for the Meanest Man. A local paper 
relates that he put a porcelain egg in the nest 
of an ambitious hen, and found that the eggs 
she laid were of increased size. Then he put 
a goose egg in the nest; the aforesaid hen laid 
an egg just as large. He was so pleased with 
the scheme that he put a white-washed foot- 
ball in the nest and awaited results. When he 
went the next time to search for eggs he found 
one as high as a football, but no hen in sight. 
Securing the egg, he saw engraved on it by the 
hen photography these words: “I’m no ostrich, 
but I have done my best.” Later he found the 
hen inside of the egg—Kansas City Star. 
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Green-Goods in Finance 


In the New York Senate last week 
there was a brief debate about a bill 
permitting a small minority of a cor- 
poration’s directors to do business as a 
quorum. Some interesting remarks in 
opposition to this bill were made by 
Senator Malby, chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and for years past 


a prominent member of the Legisla-. 


Said he: 


“The corporation laws are lax enough now. 
Nothing has thrown such great discredit upon 
the finances of our country as the laxity of 
the corporation laws of at least one of our 
neighboring States, in which corporations have 
been organized with nothing behind them but 
wind and water. 

“There has been such disgraceful financial 
manipulation upon the part of men whose 
financial integrity we had been led to respect 
as ought at least to lodge all of them in prison 
during the rest of their natural lives. 

“The business of an ordinary highwayman 
who goes along and holds up his fellow citizens 
at night is highly respectable as compared with 
that of some of the great financiers of our coun- 
try. 


ture. 


Did Senator Malby have in mind some 
of the financiers, attorneys and pro- 
moters connected with the organiza- 
tion and shameful career of the United 
States Shipbuilding Company? Were 
these the men who, in his judgment, 
ought to be lodged in prison for the re- 
mainder of their lives? We refer to 
his remarks as an indication of the drift 
of public opinion. For months past the 
reports of legal and other official in- 
quiries concerning the Shipbuilding 
Company have been published and 
real throughout the land, until, we 
think, the views expressed by Senator 
Malby have come to be entertained 
quite uniformly from Maine to Texas. 
At the same time, from Maine to Texas 
there is some curiosity as to whether 
the accused financiers are to go scot 
free. 

Some are asking whether the people 
and the authorities of the city and the 
State of New York (and also those of 
New Jersey) are willing that such men 
shall escape prosecution in communi- 
ties where green-goods swindlers are 


relentlessly pursued, and where the 
Millers and Ammons of get-rich-quick 
syndicates are sent to the penitentiary. 
These inquiring souls have read the re- 
port of the New York Superintendent 
of Banks and the remarkable official 
statement of the Shipbuilding Com- 
pany’s Receiver (formerly a Senator of 
the United States) to the court,—a 
statement that, if true, contains mate- 
rial for a dozen prosecutions. Does 
any one venture to say that it is not 
true? Does any one assert that the 
Superintendent of Banks made a false 
report when he declared he had ascer- 
tained by official examination that 
prominent officers of the Trust Com- 
pany of the Republic had “ flagrantly 
transgressed the law? ” 

Is it unreasonable that these inquir- 
ing persons in other parts of the land 
should ask what are the functions of 
District Attorneys and grand juries in 
New York and New Jersey? The great 
money center of the New World, its 
trustworthy bankers, its grand finan- 
cial institutions, its expanding Stock 
Exchange, its respected and renowned 
Chamber of Commerce and its honest 
men, cannot afford to permit the 
charges in this Shipyard scandal to be 
ignored. The publicity of official re- 
ports and legal investigation has spread 
them throughout the world. They can- 
not now be dropped or laid aside with- 
out tarnishing the good repute of 
American finance and exposing New 
York to the just comment of honest 
critics in our own country and abroad 
that men are not equal here before the 


law. 
x] 


Literature and Science 


In any scheme of higher education, as 
we have already remarked in two recent 
editorials on the question of “ College 
English,” very much will depend on the 
personality of the instructors. “A man 
must first be something,” says Goethe, 
“before he can hope to do anything.” 
“Tt matters little what your studies are,” 
Emerson insists in his loose way, neglect- 
ing one truth in the pursuit of another; 
“it all lies in who your teacher is”; 
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while of a university in particular Cardi- 
nal Newman declares that it is “a place 
for the communication and circulation of 
thought, by means of personal inter- 
course.” But in how many of our seats 
of learning, we wonder, is the circula- 
tion of thought very lively or the per- 
sonal influence of the faculty very in- 
spiring. In fact, what strikes the ob- 
server of our universities most forcibly 
is rather the confusion of ideals, English, 
American, and German, under which 
they are laboring. Unable to settle down 
to one or another, or to develop an ideal 
of their own from the combination, they 
are largely engaged in a hopeless attempt 
to reconcile the aims of culture, the aims 
of industrial and professional training, 
and the aims of original research and 
investigation ; while their methods of in- 
struction waver uncertainly between lec- 
ture, recitation, text-book and laboratory. 
Naturally both scholarship, in the nar- 
rower sense, and professionalism suffer 
from the medley. Dr. Jordan affirms 
that “of a thousand doctors’ theses each 
year scarcely one in a hundred contains 
a real addition to knowledge,” and that 
“only a few of our professional schools 


to-day demand university standards.” 
But while this is lamentable, it is not 


the worst. Along with this bewilder- 
ment has grown up a distrust of per- 
sonality and a disposition to interpose a 
wall between life and learning, by which 
the humanities in general and English 
literature in particular are the worst suf- 
ferers. 

For literature differs from science in 
being the expression of a direct personal 
contact with life. In science the contact, 
tho vital, is neither direct nor personal 
in the same sense. The personal element 
is eliminated, the field of vision is strictly 
limited, and the subject itself is viewed 
through the medium of a special method. 
In this way the interpretations of science 
are capable of an exact, an absolute 
formulation which reflects in its superb 
rigidity something of the very constitu- 
tion of nature. The interpretations of 
literature, on the contrary, are, as com- 
pared with those of science, lax, diffuse 
and elastic; for life as a whole is too 
vague, fluctuating and discursive to 
adapt itself to the requirements of a 
formal definition. About literature there 
is something tentative and, as it were, 
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freehand ; and, whereas science proceeds 
by formulz and equations, literature ex- 
presses its ideas in the only way in which 
they can be expressed—approximately, 
in a sort of loose descriptive phrase, 
which gains in intimacy, as Matthew 
Arnold suggests, what it loses in pre- 
cision. 

For this reason it is impossible to teach 
literature as we do a science. For the 
acquirement of a science consists largely 
in the acquirement of its method, and 
literature refuses to be methodized. Nor, 
contrary to the general opinion, can it be 
taught entirely from books. As a record 
of human thought and experience, the 
result of a direct personal contact with 
life, it requires for its interpretation not 
only some such free play of personality 
as has been instrumental in producing it, 
but also a knowledge of human nature 
and human life and a capacity for gen- 
eral ideas. And yet what do we see 
when we consider those to whose care 
has been confided a subject so important? 
A set of men, we say it with pain, whose 
ineptitude for life is passing into a 
proverb; who, so far from possessing a 
capacity for ideas, are content to repeat 
parrot-wise the information that they 
have acquired in their days of graduate 
study ; whose highest flight of originality 
is the production of some otiose text- 
book or reading-text with a _ few 
verbal notes and comments. Where are 
the volumes of serious criticism that | 
should be issuing from our universi- 
ties, if our professors of English lit- 
erature were serious in eliciting some 
vital significance from the subject which 
they are supposed to be teaching? It 
would be well, indeed, if they were to 
imitate the teachers of science in one or 
two essential points—if, like the latter, 
they would keep their eyes fastened upon 
the main object of pursuit and refuse 
to be led astray by matters of minor and 
secondary importance. 

& 


That Philippine Money 


THE money which the United States 
will pay for the Friars’ lands in the Phil- 
ippines is seven and a quarter millions. 
The important question is, What will 
be done with it? Certain papers, like 
The Catholic Citizen, are saying, and 
many Catholics agree with them, that 
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they do not want the wealth that was 
given for the use of the Church of the 
Philippine people carried away from the 
Islands, and then have this country 
flooded with appeals for the impoverished 
Church. 

Let us review the history of the case. 
The Filipinos would not allow the Span- 
ish friars to serve longer as parish 
priests. There were 1,046 of them in 
the Islands when the Americans took pos- 
session; only 250 are left; the rest have 
fled the country. Of these 50 are Do- 
minicans engaged ir teaching in the 
cities, and may be eliminated from the 
problem, as also may be 50 more who are 
superannuated. This leaves only I50 
effective friars who might take thecharge 
of a parish if they would be received. 
Doubtless some would be, but the Fili- 
pinos generally are still positively op- 
posed to any but native priests, of whom 
there are about six hundred, who had, 
under Spanish administration, been con- 
signed to the most subordinate positions 
as curate assistants of friar priests. Their 
quality has been much criticised by the 
Spanish bishops and is probably not high. 
When the friars were driven out from 
the parishes these native priests took the 
churches and will hold them. Naturally 
they took the best places, and only the 
poorest would be left for the friars, if 
they were willing to accept that humilia- 
tion. At present the new American 
bishops are in control, but the people 
want also native bishops and ought to 
have them, if men qualified can be found, 
or rapidly trained. There are six vacant 
sees, including four newly created, and 
beyond doubt the American Government 
would be greatly pleased to have natives 
appointed ; and it appears to be the policy 
of the American Archbishop and bishops 
to test the native priests in all the places 
of minor honor with a view of raising 
them, if found worthy, to episcopal 
honors. While a very large part of the 
Filipino people, estimated by some as 
high as three millions, have allied them- 
seles more or less to the Aglipay schism, 
vet not more than twenty or thirty of the 
six hundred native priests can be counted 
as his followers. 

But what about the seven and a quarter 
millions to be paid for the Friars’ lands? 

Our readers will remember that we 


strongly urged that this matter of the 
purchase of the friar lands should be 
settled directly at Rome. This was un- 
derstood to be the suggestion of Arch- 
bishop Ireland, who was at favor both in 
Washington and in Rome. The Presi- 
dent adopted the plan and sent Governor 
Taft, at the head of a Commission, to 
Rome, for conference with the Pope, who 
alone had ultimate authority. The plan 
has proved to be a great success. It was 
settled there that the land should be sold 
to the United States Government, altho 
the price was left for later decision. 
It was also settled that while the Pope 
desired the withdrawal of the body of 
disturbing friars, he could not order their 
withdrawal. Monsignor Guidi was sent 
to the Islands as Papal Delegate, with 
whom negotiations should continue. But 
the friars were obstinate, and put every 
difficulty in the way of the execution of 
the Pope’s wishes. Knowing that they 
would have to sell, and fearing that they 
would not be able to take the money with 
them to Spain, they sold some of the land 
outright, and of the larger part they 
made a fictitious sale, after the manner 
familiar to American corporations, to a 
syndicate consisting of themselves. But 
this was not allowed at Rome. Guidi 
found that his powers were at first in- 
sufficient ; there was delay on account of 
the sickness of Leo XIII, and it was not 
until Pius X succeeded him that positive 
orders came from Rome that the sale be 
made on reasonable terms. Governor 
Taft’s appraisers made the value $6,000,- 
000, and after some negotiation he con- 
sented to increase the sum by one-quar- 
ter, making it $7,500,000. It must be re- 
membered that from the sale was ex- 
cluded a large and valuable section of 
land for which a genuine sale had been 
made. The sum was reduced to $7,250,- 
000, by excluding certain property near 
Manila, which the Government did not 
care to buy, as it was concerned only 
with the farming lands let to tenants. It 
was the Irish tenant question over again, 
and here, as there, the Government buys 
the land and the tenants buy it of the 
Government. The city property, churches, 
convents, schools, etc., the Government 
did not buy. Where the ownership of 
a church is contested the party in peace- 
able possession is allowed to hold it until 
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the rightful ownership is settled by the 
courts. 

But now the question came up again, 
To whom should the money be paid? 
There was much anxiety here and in the 
Philippines on this question. Our Govern- 
ment could not say; it was forthe Church, 
through its highest court at Rome, to 
answer that question. The friars wanted 
to take it with them for the support of 
their orders ; the Filipino people declared 
that it was given for their use and should 
not leave the Islands. We have seen no 
statement on the subject, but we are able 
to state, on authority for which we can 
vouch, that just before Governor Taft 
left the Islands the Pope sent orders that 
the money was to be paid to the Papal 
Delegate, Guidi, and to be deposited by 
him in banks, there or here, until the 
question of distribution shall be deter- 
mined by the Pope. This can hardly 
mean anything else than the defeat of the 
friars. We presume that some portion 


of the price, representing purchases made 
by the orders, may be paid outright to 
them, but the larger part, representing 
gifts by the Spanish Government, will be 


retained for the support of the Filipino 
Church. It is true that the people are 
not trained to pay anything for the sup- 
port of the Church, except in the way of 
fees, etc., but they have no churches to 
build, and two hundred dollars will sup- 
port a priest there as well as a thousand 
would here. The income of five millions 
would probably be ample for present 
necessities. With this matter settled, we 
look for increasing peace, at least if Gov- 
ernor Wright maintains Governor Taft’s 
policy of treating the Filipinos with 
sympathy, as me nand equals. 


& 
Planting Forests 


WE have got through the century of 
forest cutting, and have come with 
bluntness against the necessity of forest 
planting. The wood lot is getting to be 
the most valuable part of a farm. What 
we want now to get at is not sporadic 
planting of trees, by school children, on 
Arbor Day—excellent as that work is— 
but we want an enlightened system, 
whereby our farms will be once more 
fairly divided between tilth and nature. 
Every farm of a hundred acres ought 
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to have at least one-tenth devoted to 
woodland. This would be an economic 
measure purely from the fuel outlook. 
THE INDEPENDENT has heretofore given 
statistics showing that the coal era must 
come to an end. We do not believe that 
social life will react to substantially the 
conditions preceding our coal era, but we 
believe, with Professor Orton, that we 
shall enter a more quiet age, and that the 
old fire-place will constitute once more 
the most cheerful part of a rural home. 
We have no doubt that electricity or some 
kindred form of power, derived from sun 
or waterfall, will very shortly begin to op- 
erate our home industries,—doing nearly 
all the work on our farms, and in our 
houses, besides heating and lighting 
houses, barns and streets. A broad vision 
in this direction can be indulged. We 
are coming into a period when the popu- 
lation will not only be more evenly dis- 
tributed over the land, but labor will be 
done by simpler means than man-power 
or animal-power. 

Yet, for all this, the forest will con- 
stitute a marked feature of the future 
home. We have found out that climatic 
conditions require this, while the eco- 
nomics of home life demand that we 
shall produce our own fuel and timber. 
The great reserves or timber belts are 
being exhausted very rapidly. The 
farmer must produce his own logs, and 
cut his own fuel, as the coal age and the 
timber belt pass away. The wood lot 
pays as well as the orchard in the long 
run, furnishing fuel, posts, poles, lumber, 
and, what is still more important for the 
farm, shelter. There is not one feature 
of modern farming more important than 
the creation of windbreaks against severe 
storms and high winds. The wood lot 
is such a windbreak, besides furnishing its 
quota of usable and marketable products. 
Right farming produces a greater part 
of what it consumes,—that is its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic; but protection 
of our gardens, orchards and field crops 
is where we have been peculiarly negli- 
gent. Imagine forest belts, constituting 
from one-twentieth to one-tenth of our 
whole agricultural area, and we get not 
only a new sort of landscape, but con- 
nected breaks against wind and storm 
that will add hundreds of millions to our 
annual products. These windbreaks will 
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also serve as homes for birds, who are 
the farmers’ chief allies. 

In the Eastern States few wood lots 
now remain on our farms. There are 
here and there fragments of original for- 
est that serve for a whole neighborhood 
so far as fuel is concerned; yet every- 
where these are fast disappearing. The 
undergrowth, which would soon renew 
the forest, is destroyed by pasturing. 
Horses and cattle, biting the young sap- 
lings as fast as they shoot upward, turn 
them into stunted dwarfs. These cumber 
the ground, but rarely make trees. Stock 
should be excluded wherever it is de- 
sirable to encourage reproduction. There 
are hillsides, not so common in New 
England, but more common as we go 
Westward, where natural reproduction 
is very rapid. Yet it is advised by the 
Government experts that very little re- 
liance be placed upon renewal with- 
out first preparing the soil. Wherever 
the ground has been trodden and com- 
pacted for many years it is better to start 
another wood lot by scientific planting 
and culture. Our farmers will be verv 


slow to appreciate this lesson. We hard- 


ly have seen an experiment of the sort 
while traveling among the farmers of the 
Middle States. But if natural reproduc- 
tion fails, planting must be resorted to. 
In all cases we shall have to follow na- 
ture’s plan of alternating crops. Decidu- 
ous trees generally follow where the 
evergreens have been burned away, and 
we rarely find the same variety of de- 
ciduous tree reappearing after a forest 
fire or after clearage by the ax. 

We are advised that it will take over 
twelve hundred trees to plant an acre, if 
set at a distance of six by six feet. The 
cost of these young trees, including the 
cost of seed and seed-bed, and super- 
vision, is estimated by our Government 
forester at about $2.00 per acre. At the 
end of forty years the land value will 
temain merely as at the beginning. 
Meanwhile it will have produced about 
$160, or $4.00 per acre per year. After 
deducting original cost and interest on 
money invested, it will be found that 
land, valueless for any other purpose, can 
be turned to forest, and make a return 
of not far from $2.00 per year per acre. 
This estimate is for land comparatively 
valueless as far as agricultural purposes 
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are considered. It must be borne in mind 
that forest growing not only gives the 
cash return which we have specified, but 
that the falling leaves are constantly add- 
ing to the humus, and increasing the soil. 
The hillsides of New England, which are 
now utterly barren, were, within the 
memory of those now living, covered 
with a magnificent growth of oak, chest- 
nut and other trees. This fertility can 
slowly be restored. The most economic 
agricultural use of lands will ultimately 
exhaust them for cropping, unless for- 
estry is called in to our aid. 

The States of New York, Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut have acquired extensive 
areas of non-agricultural land, which 
they are planting to forest as a public 
movement. Within the Adirondack re- 
gion over sixty thousand acres of burnt- 
over land is being replanted. This is 
done at the rate of about one thousand 
acres per year, the Government doing its 
own seeding. Including what is being 
done by muncipalities, by corporations 
and by individuals of wealth, the outlook 
is very promising. At no preceding 
period was anything like the amount of 
work done that has been inaugurated 
since 1901. In Northern Minnesota a 
survey of one thousand acres has been 
made, and the planting is under way. A 
State Forestry Commission has been 
established, backed up by heavy appro- 
priations of the Legislature. In 1901 
Michigan set aside sixty thousand acres 
of cut-over pine land to be reforested. 
The estimated cost is about $8.00 per 
acre. These attempts on the part of the 
State governments to recover from the 
destructive tendencies of the nineteenth 
century cannot cover the field. Through 
the whole of the chief agricultural States 
public sentiment must be aroused, so 
that individual farm-forestry will be un- 
dertaken—mainly in the form of wind- 
breaks. The land is too valuable to be 
devoted to timber culture on a large 
scale, but at the same time no farm is 
worth so much that it would not be worth 
much more with a well kept wood lot 
and complete windbreaks. The region 
to which we refer begins at the Atlantic 
and includes the great agricultural 
States, through the Ohio Valley and be- 
yond Nebraska. Yet it is just here that 
it is practicable to introduce plantations 
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of such trees as will furnish telegraph 
poles and railroad ties. In fact, for this 
purpose large areas are now being 
planted to hardy catalpa, red cedar and 
osage orange. From Massachusetts 
southward the chestnut is peculiarly 
valuable for telegraph poles, and the 
black locust for posts. The subject of 
nut-trees deserves discussion by itself. 
It is enough here to say that the produc- 
tion of nuts for market is growing al- 
most as rapidly as fruit-growing, while 
the increase of consumption of nuts in 
common dietary is equally rapid. 


5 


The Importance of Canadian 
Reciprocity 


On February 4th Representative Lind, 
of Minnesota, made a strong speech 
in the House on the necessity of 
reciprocity with Canada. He pre- 
sented evidence to show that this pol- 
icy was, in his State, a Republican as 
well as a Democratic doctrine. On 
February 5th Premier Roblin, of Mani- 
toba, carried in the. Legislature of that 
province a strong and unanimous reso- 
lution indorsing Mr. Chamberlain’s 
preferential tariff scheme, and urging 
its importance in promoting the de- 
velopment of the Canadian Northwest. 
Recently the Democratic leader in our 
House of Representatives, Mr. Wil- 
liams, emphasized the exceptional need 
of Canadian reciprocity. The National 
Board of Trade at Washington also 
passed a resolution to the same effect. 
The great majority of the Chambers of 
Commerce have taken a similar atti- 
tude. The only prominent opponents 
of this policy are the Home Market 
Club, of Boston, which lately issued 
its usual protest, and the group of high 
protectionist Senators, of whom Mr. 
Aldrich is the leader, who have per- 
sistently blocked the Kasson treaties 
and repudiated the reciprocity plank in 
the Republican platform. 

It is clear that the whole question 
of reciprocity with Canada is now to 
be considered from a different stand- 
point than that of a few years ago. The 
action of the Manitoba Legislature is 
a far more significant expression than 
Premier Laurier’s indorsement of Mr. 


Chamberlain at the Colonial Premiers’ 
Conference in London. The latter was 
an official opinion, whose future incor- 
poration as part of the Liberal policy 
in Canada is yet problematical. At 
this moment the acceptance of Mr, 
Chamberlain’s offer in lieu of closer 
commercial relations with the United 
States is a vital question in Canadian 
politics. The Liberals, who oppose a 
higher Canadian tariff, and the Con. 
servatives, who favor such a tariff, are 
united in their eagerness to gain a pret- 
erence in the British market; and the 
importance of reciprocity for us at this 
juncture is accentuated by the tempo- 
rary discouragement of Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s cause in Great Britain, and the 
resulting greater willingness of the 
Dominion Government to consider 
reciprocity if we should offer it now. 

This touches the real difficulty of 
the situation. The offer must come 
from us. Canada’s export trade with 
Great Britain having become firmly es 
tablished, there no longer exists the 
urgent motive which made the reci- 
procity missions from Ottawa to 
Washington assume the character ofa 
supplication. Six of those missions, of 
which some of the best known Cana- 
dian statesmen were members, have 
exerted their energies in vain to inflv- 
ence Congress to a generous consider- 
ation of the Canadian case. The peo- 
ple of the Dominion would be likely to 
view further attempts in the light of 
national humiliation. 

The failure of those attempts and the 
unanimous «epudiation of reciprocity 
by the Manitoba Legislature—for such 
it is—are points of departure from 
which the Government at Washington 
will be compelled to reconsider whether 
Canadian reciprocity should not be 
granted for exceptional reasons. What 
are these reasons? First, such a meas 
ure is needed as a convenient protec: 
tion to our immense grain exports to 
Great Britain); secondly, the exploits 
tion of (Can dian natural resources 
needed in our manufactures can best be 
secured in this way. Canadian pulp 
wood, minerals, timber and the grin¢- 
ing of Canadian wheat in Americat 
mills, are a main part of the expected 
advantages under a scheme of reciproc- 
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ity. Broadly considered, such a scheme 
would prove to be the greatest annexa- 
tion of profitable commerce in this 
country, a commerce which England 
would not resent, because it would en- 
rich her chief colony,,while in all hu- 
man probability it would destroy the 
main prop of Mr. Chamberlain’s pref- 
rential scheme. Seldom has there 
been such an American opportunity, 
and it behooves Congress to embrace 
it before other provincial legislatures, 
or the Dominion Parliament itself, shall 
take steps which will make the repu- 
diation of reciprocity irrevocable. 

The treaty which existed from 1854 
to 1866 is invariably referred to as the 
most conspicuous example of this kind. 
This is perfectly true, and the most 
welcome feature of its operation from 
an American point of view is the fact 
that official returns of both Canada and 
the United States show the balance of 
trade under that treaty to have been 
substantially in our favor. [This was 
all the more remarkable because our 
demand for several classes of Canadian 
products was increased by the neces- 
sities of the Civil War.) Why should 
we not now cofisider the Canadian 
provinces, to which we exported last 
year more goods than to all Central 
and South America, as a Northern tier 
of States where the most profitable of 
bargains may be made? The tiresome 
negotiations and fruitless argument 
that have been expended upon treaties 
with little islands and some distant 
countries whose trade is comparatively 
unimportant to us will not have been 
wasted if they serve to recall the claims 
of our nearest neighbor, racial kins- 
men and third best customer. 

& 


Educational Movements in 
France 


FRANCE never made a better bargain 
than when she paid Germany a billion 
dollars to get rid of her Emperor. A 
Napoleon banished still ruled in the 
hearts of his people; an eaglet nourished 
their hopes ; the mere corpse of Napoleon 
roused to life the imperial spirit in Paris; 
but for a Napoleon who was a manifest 
failure there could be neither reverence 
nor following. So with the fall of the 
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Empire fell also imperialism, and altho 
the national spirit of revenge which rose 
in its place was perhaps as bad from a 
moral point of view, it was not so in- 
jurious nor so lasting. Lately, as we 
have previously pointed out, the heredi- 
tary and cultivated spirit of hatred 
against Germany seems to be dying out, 
and the naval and colonial ambitions of 
new France, tho resembling what some 
would call imperialism in this country, 
are more commercial and practical than 
military, and aim not at glory and 
aggrandizement, but the benefit of both 
dominant and subject peoples, however 
ineffectively these purposes may be car- 
ried out. 

For the present evils which beset or 
threaten France there is a tendency to 
blame the schools. This is a natural dis- 
position in al' countries, especially our 
own. School teachers are a self-conscious 
class of people, and delight to assemble 
in conventions and spend hours telling 
each other how much good they are do- 
ing in the world, or how much harm; it 
does not make much matter which view 
is taken, for they are equally compli- 
mentary to the importance of their voca- 
tion. Most people are anxious to get rid 
of responsibility, but school teachers take 
all that any one else is willing to lay upon 
their shoulders and then claim more. 

But while they thus readily assume 
blame collectively, they refuse it indi- 
vidually. So, -Itho in France anything 
from the depopulation of the rural dis- 
tricts to corruption at the head of the 
army is said to be the fault of the edu- 
cational system, educators do not agree 
there, any more than elsewhere, as to 
what is wrong. The Clericals say that it 
is the godless public schools; so they es- 
tablish schools of their own. The Secu- 
lars says it is the Church schools, so they 
close them up. M. de Saint-Genis in his 
comprehensive study of “La Propriété 
rurale en France” appeals to the schools 
to teach practical agriculture in order to 
attach the people more firmly to the soil, 
while M. de Vogiié, as we have seen, 
wants to make the people more mobile 
that they may carry the war into Africa. 
According to M. Vacher de Lapouge, 

“ The incontestable inferiority of French cul- 
ture during the nineteenth century was due to 
two causes: the destruction of the universities 
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by the Revolution, and the levity, not to say 
intellectual laziness, of our compatriots, who 
affect a superb disdain for patient and profound 
researches.” 


And Dr. Gustave Le Bon says: 

“The immense scientific, industrial and eco- 
nomic influence of the Germans is due to the 
very great superiority of their methods of in- 
struction.” 


The same was heard in 1871, when the 
French considered themselves beaten 
more by philologians and philosophers 
than by soldiers, and they resolved to 
adopt as much as possible of German 
education. But the French are not very 
skillful at imitation or assimilation of 
anything foreign. Whenever they incor- 
porate, as they are fond of doing, a for- 
eign word into their language, they spell 
it wrong and pronounce it wrong and 
give ita new meaning. Ina similar way 
the new French educational system built 
on German models, altho admirable in 
many respects, was certainly not open to 
the charge of being a servile imitation. 
One important difference was due to the 
tendency of Latin races toward over- 
systemization and compulsory uniform- 
ity. In Germany, composed of many dif- 
ferent countries imperfectly welded to- 
gether, there were a dozen universities, 
each with a character and individuality 
of its own, yet nearly equal in standing, 
altho now, as the Government is more 
centralized, the University of Berlin is 
becoming so dominant that the situation 
more nearly resembles that in France, 
where no efforts have succeeded in mak- 
ing the provincial faculties rivals of the 
University of Paris. Uniformity of 
methods and text-books, which has been 
carried altogether too far in some of our 
own States, has in France gone still fur- 
ther, and the current is still in the same 
direction, as was shown by the announce- 
ment in the Chamber of Deputies last 
year that hereafter all the state col- 
leges and lycées would use the ‘same 
Latin and Greek grammars. This in- 
clines one to put faith in the old story of 
the Minister of Public Instruction who 
pulled out his watch and said, “ At the 
present moment all the children in 
France of a certain age are reciting this 
lesson.” 

One of the most energetic of the 
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protestants against the crushing weight 
of officialism is M. Edmond Demolins, 
who created such a sensation a few years 
ago with his book, “A quot tient la su- 
périorité des Anglo-Saxons?” (‘ What 
is the Cause of Anglo-Saxon Superior- 
ity?”’) in which he attributed the. power 
of the English-speaking people largely to 
their individualistic methods of educa- 
tion. He has since published a sequel 
with an equally awkward title, “ A-t-on 
interét & semparer du Pouvoir?” (“Is 
it Advantageous to Acquire Power? ”). 
In this he argues with his usua‘! epigram- 
matic brilliancy the thesis, not quite so 
new and paradoxical as he seems to think, 
that what are counted the periods of 
prosperity in history, such as the ages of 
Pericles, Augustus, Louis XIV and Na- 
poleon, are really periods of decadence, 
it: which was spent in display and luxury 
the capital, mental, moral and pecuniary, 
accumulated through the preceding ob- 
scure periods of quiet toil and individual 
initiative ; that historians have, like chil- 
dren, been attracted by noise and glitter, 
and have almost exclusively studied and 
glorified persons and epochs which rather 
deserved contempt and condemnation. 
All countries have, he says, attained 
their superiority through private initiative 
and have lost it through grasping at 
power, by the interference of the govern- 
ment in internal affairs and with foreign 
nations. The hereditary malady from 
which France is dying is politics. The 
state education trains public function- 
aries, mandarins, of which there are too 
many, while what is needed is practical 
education for farming, commerce and in- 
dustrials. Between private instruction in 
the family by tutors on the one hand, and 
the great barrack-like public schools on 
the other, each with its peculiar evils, 
there is a possible intermediate type, the 
group of small colleges or houses in the 
English style, each in charge of a head 
master, matron and assistants, who live 
with them. Such a school, l’Ecole des 
Roches, he established in 1899 at Ver- 
neuil-sur-Avre. Among its peculiar fea- 
tures travel is introduced and modern 
languages are to be learned by a resi- 
dence of three months to a year in the 
countries where they are spoken. Bands 
of students, personally conducted, have 
been sent out to sojourn in England and 
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Germany, and next year a branch of the 
schoo! will be established under the ever- 
spreading wings of the University of 
Chicago. 

Important modifications are being 
made in the curriculum of the state 
schools in somewhat the same direction; 
and after the great debate of a year ago 
in the Chamber of Deputies between the 
advocates of classical and scientific edu- 
cation, the latter were triumphant, and 
accordingly the teaching in the state 
schools of all grades “ will be modern- 
ized.” Unfortunately in this, as in al- 
most everything else in France, politics 
plays a large part; and it is questionable 
whether this preference for the sciences 
and modern languages is not due more 
to antagonism toward the Church schools 
than to any well-grounded or sincere con- 
viction of their superiority as a means of 
culture. 

Measures now proposed by the Gov- 
emment will, if enacted, as they are 
likely to be, deprive religious bodies of 
the right of instruction in secondary 
schools altogether and give the State a 
legal monopoly of education. 

& 
Typhoid is no respecter of 
persons. The present King 
of Great Britain escaped with his life 
at Sandringham; William H. Vander- 
bilt’s son died at New Haven; and now 
senator Hanna is passing away. Mr. 
Hanna came suddenly into public life, 
entering the Senate in 1897, and had 
been a business man, a manager of af- 
airs and of men, and was a most effi- 
tent chairman of the Republican Na- 
tonal Committee that elected his Ohio 
inend, Mr. McKinley. Once in the 
senate, Mr. Hanna became immediate- 
lya man of the greatest influence. To 
be sure, he was charged with the use 
ot illegitimate political acts, and with 
paying political services with office 
sven to unworthy men; and in some 
tases the charge seemed to be justified. 
He was caricatured in the yellow press 
’s embroidered all over with the dollar 
mark, and both President McKinley 
and himself were held up to public 
orn as the corruptors of the people. 
But this ended when one of the dupes 
‘the campaign of slander shot Presi- 
tent McKinley. Then the caricatures 
loppe’, and Mr. Hanna was discov- 


Mr. Hanna 
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ered to be the greatest friend of the 
laboring man among all those in pub- 
lic life. He became President of the 
National Civic Federation, and was the 
trusted adviser and advised of theheads 
of the labor organizations. Such a 
revulsion .of sentiment is one of the 
curiosities of current politics. This, 
among other things, has brought his 
name forward for the Presidency, as 
being acceptable to both capitalists and 
workingmen, and he seems to have 
been not quite unwilling that his claims 
should be pushed. The removal of this 
most forceful and resourceful of the 
leaders of the Republican Party leaves 
the field clear for Mr. Roosevelt at the 
convention in July. 
st 
Polluted Water Lhe illness of Senator 
Supetinn Hanna appears to have 
been due to typhoid in- 
fection in the city of Columbus, where 
pollution of the water supply has caused 
an epidemic of about one thousand cases 
of the fever. In Ohio’s capital, at the 
time of his great political triumph, or a 
short time afterward, he was poisoned, 
owing to the failure of the city authori- 
ties to protect either their own people or 
the guests whom they delighted to honor 
from the perils of contaminated water. 
It is asserted by the Secretary of the In- 
diana Board of Health, who recently 
inspected the Columbus water supply, 
that the introduction of typhoid germs 
into it was due to a slovenly method of 
disposing of the sewage. Large and 
intelligent communities are slow to learn, 
even from their own sad experience, how 
dangerous may be the effect of polluting 
their supplies of water. At the present 
time there is an epidemic (400 cases) of 
typhoid in Watertown, N. Y., a city of 
about 25,000 people. The cause, as 
shown by an expert sanitarian employed 
to make an investigation, is the pollution 
of the Black River, which is the source 
of the public supply. A few years ago 
Watertown suffered from a similar epi- 
demic, and the cause of it was similar 
pollution of the same river. An expert 
authority was employed then, and his 
report was like the one recently made. 
It is strange that the city did not profit 
by that first inquiry and protect itself 
by applying the proper remedy. But 
other towns have been not less forget- 
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ful. Others have declined to be en- 
lightened by the abundant and accessi- 
ble evidence of the cost of polluted water. 
In no other country have the scientific 
investigations of typhoid epidemics been 
more thorough and convincing, or the 
-results of them so widely published by 
the press. Still, even in University towns 
like New Haven and Ithaca the obvious 
lesson has been learned, if learned at 
all, only by depressing experience that 
might easily have been avoided. 
& 

What shall we do when the 
most contradictory statements 
are made to us by men who 
may be supposed to know what they are 
talking about? On the authority of in- 
formation by a very intelligent and 
learned Catholic priest of wide knowl- 
edge, wemade certain statements as to the 
resistance to liberal views in Catholic 
seminaries. They seemed to us _ suffi- 
ciently justified, by the criticisms of these 
seminaries in Dr. John Talbot Smith’s 
book, to be plausible. We mentioned 


Catholic 
Seminaries 


names of professors and told how they 
had been removed or transferred. A let- 
ter from Archbishop Ireland denied the 
truth of certain of the statements, and 


we published it. At this late date we 
have another letter from E. R. Dyer, 
D.D., President of St. Mary’s Seminary, 
3altimore, and Vicar General of the 
Sulpicians in the United States. Dr. 
Dyer quotes a paragraph from an edi- 
torial in our issue of November 26th, 
1903, as to two Sulpician professors in 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. 
Y., and says that certain observations 
that have come to his knowledge seem 
to make it desirable that he present the 
following corrections: 


1. I was President of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, at the time Rev. Joseph Bruneau 
gave up the chair of Sacred Scripture to take 
that of Dogmatic Theology. I never heard, 
before reading your article, that a complaint 
had been made to the Archbishop by students 
of that institution concerning the teaching of 
Father Bruneau. I am sure that I would have 
known of such a complaint had it been made. 

2. The Archbishop of New York had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with this transfer. It was 
arranged entirely among the members of the 
Dunwoodie Seminary Faculty. Not even so 
much as a suggestion or a criticism that might 
influence this change ever came from the Arch- 
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bishop, either directly or indirectly, to any one 
concerned about it. 

3. Neither in this case nor in the transfer of 
Rev. Dr. Henry Ayrinhae from the chair of 
Dogmatic Theology to that of Moral Theology, 
in St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, had _ the 
teaching of these gentlemen anything whatever 
to do in determining the charges made. 

4. Dr. Ayrnhae never taught nor held the 
opinions attributed to him in this article. 
The truth is all we want, wherever it 
hits, and we trust that this statement will 
be given due weight. 

& 

We have said more than once that 
the success of American rule in the 
Philippines depends on the courtesy and 
decency with which American officers 
and soldiers treat the native people. An 
instructive incident occurred lately in 
Manila. Gen. James F. Smith, a mem- 
ber of the Philippine Commission, was 
walking home late at night, when a car- 
riage stopped near him, and the occu- 
pant, an American captain, refused to 
pay the driver his fare. General Smith 
was attracted by the disturbance and told 
the captain that he must pay what he 
owed, but the captain was noisy and at- 
tacked General Smith, and a fight be- 
tween the two started. when the police 
came up and were about to arrest them 
both. But the facts were soon made clear 
and the captain was compelled to pay his 
fare. The story was noised over all 
Luzon that one of the Commission had 
so vigorously defended the rights of a 
poor Filipino, and it was worth a regi- 
ment of soldiers to the American cause. 

& 

The facts about the bill to forbid Berea 
College to admit colored students, for 
that is exactly what the bill before the 
Kentucky legislature means, are intet- 
esting. When it became known that the 
bill was presented meetings were held in 

3erea of the people and of the students. 
The white students and the colored voted 
separately, and both unanimously against 
the bill. President Frost and other 
Berea men went to Frankfort to protest. 
But the bill passed the House and has 
been unanimously reported to the Senate 
for passage, and will be probably passed 
and signed. Of course, its constitution 
ality will be attacked, as was the case 1 
Florida, where a similar law was al 
nulled by the courts, 
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Insurance 


Baltimore and Its Fire 


Tue Baltimore fire has passed into 
history. The loss and ruin that must 
ever be associated with the element of 
fire uncontrolled, approached that which 
characterized the great Chicago fire. 
The limits of the Maryland calamity are 
now being drawn and the insurance 
companies interested are finding out the 








Typical Scene in Fire District 


exact extent of their 
losses, which, in 
many cases, have, 
happily for them, 
been below their 
estimates. Great as 
has been the destruc- 
tion of property the 
reported loss of life has been remark- 
ably small, only one person having been 
killed. 

Some of the larger losses because 
of the Baltimore fire fell upon the 
companies here named, as _ follows: 
The Continental Insurance Company, 
$1,135,198; North British & Mercan- 
tile, London, $1,000,000; Royal, Liver- 
pool, $1,150,000; Sun, London, $600,- 
000; Queen, New York, $500,000; Ger- 
man, baltimore, $700,000, and the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
$00,000. The figures quoted give the 
amounts of insurance involved, which in 
adjustments are likely to be materially 
reduced. The first payment because of 
losses sustained at Baltimore, according 
0 advices from that city, was made by 
he Niagara Fire Insurance Company. 
Baltinore has refused outside aid 
ad hes set herself the task of re- 


building her burned district. The serv- 
ices of the thousands of unemployed 
persons are being utilized in large part 
in the work of clearing away the débris 
and in preparations for again rearing 
new buildings upon the ruins of the old 
ones. The new Baltimore will now have_ 
an opportunity but seldom afforded a 
great city to adopt plans that shall pro- 
vide for the city beautiful and to re- 
build along artistic as well as scientific 
lines. The moral of the whole matter 
from an insurance standpoint is that 
the insurance companies are established 
to meet just such a conflagration as 
-that which began at Baltimore on Sun- 
day, February 7th. As the President 
of one of the great companies stated: 


“The losses.must be 
paid just as a bank pays 
notes. This is nothing 
abnormal. That is 
what an insurance com- 
pany is for. The losses 
of the Baltimore fire 
are somewhat exagger- 





Baltimore American Office 


Along Baltimore Street 


ated. The companies were intended for just 
such an emergency. If such an emergency 
never came, there would be no reason for the 
existence of fire insurance.” 


In view of the above it would seem to 
be absolutely imperative for any man or 
firm wishing to keep out of bankruptcy 
to insure in such well known companies 
as the Home, Continental, German Amer- 
ican, Aétna, Hartford, National Fire, 
Springfield Fire and Marine, Williams- 


.burg or in a dozen other as strong fire 


insurance companies of the country. 
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Insurance Statements. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, whose preliminary statement 
was published in THe INDEPENDENT of January 
14th, has now issued its detailed forty-fourth 
annual statement. The exact amount of the 
company’s total assets is somewhat in excess 
of the tentative figures given in the preliminary 
report, and is shown to be $381,226,035. The 
actual income of the company is also in excess 
of the provisional estimates by exactly $1,718,- 
350 to the good. The total amount paid to 
policy holders during 1903 was $34,949,672, the 
magnitude of which is altogether beyond the 
comprehension of the masses. The outstand- 
ing insurance, according to the revised figures 
now available, is $1,409,918,742. The item of 
new insurance expressed in figures is $322,- 
047,968. The President of this great company 
is James W. Alexander. James H. Hyde, a 
son of Henry B. Hyde, the founder of the 
Equitable, is Vice-President. Gage E. Tarbell, 
George T. Wilson and William H. McIntire 
are also Vice-Presidents.. William Alexander 
is Secretary. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
—— COMPANY, OF BOSTON, 
MASS. 


In submitting the forty-first annual statement 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company the Directors feel that the members 
cannot but congratulate themselves on the con- 
tinued growth and prosperity of the company. 
The following figures from the report in ques- 
tion speak for themselves: The company’s 
income for 1903 was $13,512,851, which was 
an increase over the preceding year of $1,644,- 
990. The outstanding insurance was increased 
$31,316,268, and the increase of surplus was 
258,141. The company increased its assets 
during the past year by $3,957,200. During 
twelve months $3,666,041 was paid for death 
losses and matured endowments. The John 
Hancock is a mutual company, which means 
that it has no stockholders, but is operated in 
the sole interest of its policy holders. The 
company now has total admitted assets of 
$27,133,640. Stephen H. Rhodes is President 
of the John Hancock Company and Roland O. 
Lamb is Vice-President. 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


The annual statement of the Germania Life 
Insurance Company, which was founded in 
1860, shows a gain during the past year of 
$1,780,535 in assets, the total sum of which is 
now $32,476,115. The total income for 1903 
was $5,656,395, as against $5,548,579 for 1902. 
The company’s disbursements during 1903 in- 
cluded $1,191,129 of death claims paid. The 
matured endowments were $816,554; annuities, 
$33,566; dividends and surrenders, $530,606, or 
a total amount paid to policy holders during 
1903 of $2,571,947. Since the organization of 
this company, $53,213,335 has been paid to 
policy holders. The principal officers of the 
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Germania Life Insurance Company are Cor. 
nelius Doremus, President; Herbert Cillis 
Vice-President, and Max A. Wesendonck Sec. 
ond Vice-President. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR. 
opt COMPANY, OF BOSTON, 


From the statement of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company it appears 
that the company now has gross assets of $35, 
784,010, as against $34,432,217 last year. This, 
of course, signifies a gain of $1,351,793. The 
company’s income from premiums, etc., for 
1903 was $4,932,087, which was $360,323 in ex- 
cess of the previous year. The total receipts 
by the company during 1903 were $6,514,660. 
The total disbursements for the same period 
were $4,812,956, or a difference in favor of the 
company of $701,704. The President of the 
New England Mutual is Benjamin F. Stevens. 


GERMAN AMERICAN _ INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The total assets of the German American 
Insurance Company, according to the company’s 
annual statement just issued, are now $12,074, 
306. One year ago they were $10,319,176. The 
company has, therefore, gained $1,755,130. This 
is an excellent showing, and far more satisfac- 
tory than it was two years ago. The net sur- 
plus is now $5,633,249, or $937,368 in excess of 
last year. During 1903 the capital stock of the 
German American was increased from $1,000; 
000 to $1,500,000. William A. Kremer is Presi- 
dent of the company. 


THE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


The total admitted assets of the Washington 
Life Insurance Company in 1902 were $16,544; 
578. Last year they gained $447,797, so that 
they now have $16,992,375. The present 
surplus as to policy holders, including cap- 
ital stock ($125,000), is $667,649. The income 
of the company last year was $3,676,255, which 
was $94,885 in excess of last year. ay.’ 
Brewer, Jr., is President and E. S. French 
Vice-President of the Washington Life. 


NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Dr 
rectors of the New York Fire Insurance Con- 
pany, held a few days ago, Mr. Charles A. Hull 
for the past twelve years Vice-President and 
Secretary, was unanimously elected President. 
The total assets of the company, January Ist, 
were $511,299, and the liabilities $231,196, leav- 
ing a surplus of $280,103. This company’s Bal- 
timore losses will not exceed $20,000. 


DUTCHESS INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The sixty-eighth annual report of the Dutch 
ess Insurance Company, of Poughkeepsi¢ 
N. Y., of which L. H. Vail is President, shows 
total assets of $774,121, an increase of $55, 
during the past year. The net surplus is $103” 
754, and the losses paid since organization ar 
over $4,159,730. 
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<i Atlantic Ocean 


Elegant new passenger steamers weekly, New York to New Orleans. Delight- 
ful voyage. 


ling cap- 
le income 
55, which 


“Cross Country 


ife. 
Through daily service from New Orleans through Louisiana, Texas, New and 
Old Mexico, Arizona and California, to San Francisco, and thence across the 


Pacific Ocean 


Via steamers of the Pacific Mail, Occidental and Oriental or Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 
for all points in Hawaii, China, Japan, Philippine Islands and Around-the-World. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, time-tables, railroad, 
steamer and sleeping car tickets, address any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


New York: 349 Broadway New York: 1 Broadway Boston : 170 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1098. ThirdSt. Syracuse, N. Y.: 1298. Franklin St. Baurimore: 109 E. Baltimore St. 


L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Passenger Agent, New York City, N. Y. 
E. 0. McCormick, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. T. J. Anderson, G. P. A., Houston, Texas. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Buyeictan 1 in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital visit before deciding. 

PENCE KINNEY, M D., Easton, Pa. 








PHRSON AL. 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT interested in foreign travel will 
receive free of ali charge “ The Book of Little Tours in Europe,” 
a 100-page complete ~yo oy — Fide for 1904, if early appli- 
cation be made to the aut ROF MARTIN TOWNSEND, 
Newark, Ohio. 


BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May. 
Accommodates 250 guests. For terms. etc., address 
N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Should you care for information about 
Lakewood, New Jersey, and its famous 
hotels, LAUREL HOUSE and LAUREL- 
IN-THE- PINES, write for a free copy 
of the beautifully illustrated souvenir 
magazine, 


“(LAUREL LEAVES FROM LAKEWOOD."’ 
Issued monthly. Address D. B. Plumer, Lakewood, N.J. 











We are Going to the 


Christian Endeavor Hotel, 
World’s Fair, St. Louis 
Becauseit will be the ay uarters during the Exposition 
for Christian Endeavorers, Wire Young Peo; cople, Sunday 
Schools, Educators,ete. Adjoining the Far Grounds, 
with street cars direct from Union Station to hotel, Bilt 
= rfect safety and comfort. Capacity, 3000 daily; 
itorium 3,000. Backed by men of highest standing: 
colonel by St. Louis Clergy. Charter Certificates, series 
A, issued on receipt of $1.00, entitle holders to reduced 
rate of eo 00 per = for odging, or $2.00 per day for lodg. 
ing and For full particulars, address at once, 
Pech Christian | Endeavor Hotel and Auditorium Co., 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, ST. Loms. Mo 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Pian 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 iW Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up 
ont Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
mnable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Lm pom pa are characteristic of this pore and 
have secured and retain for it s it a patronage of the h ighest 


* WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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Red Line 


of Passenger 

and United States 
Mail Contract 
Steamers. 








smoking rooms, and social halls. 


HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene- 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 
They have large prom- 


enade decKs and every approved modern appliance for 


safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


135 FRONT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 





position 
Sunday 
rounds, 
1. Brilt 
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8, SeTICS 
reduced 
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‘* A delight from beginning to end.” 


PACIFIC COAST. 





For an eastern person there is noth- 
ing quite so enjoyable as a winter on 
the Pacific Coast, that country being 
delightful during the winter months 
from Southern California to Seattle. 
It is reached best from the east by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


which form a part of all the great 
transcontinental routes. Any New 
York Central ticket agent will tell you 
about it. 


A copy of No. 5of the “Four-Track Series,” 
“America’s Winter Resorts,” will be sent free to 
any address, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
Geo. H, Dantels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 











OLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


send 4 cents (postage) for Illustrated Book, entitled ‘* Holi- 
ys in England,’’ describing thedral Route, Pilgrim 
thers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts and the Harwich 

of Holland Route, Twin Screw Steamship Line, Eng- 
itoRotterdam or Antwerp. Address, 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York 





FOR THE WINTER 


Malaria Impossible. Sea Trip, 48 Hours by 
Elegant Steamships Weekly. 


For the Winter Cruises go to the 


VESST INDIES 


&% DAYS’ TRIP, 20 DAYS IN THE TROPICS. 


For Pamphlet, giving full information, apply to 
E, OUTERBRIDGE & COMPANY, 89 Broadway, N. Y. 
its for Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd., A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


rte THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y., 
and their agencies 





No attorney's 
fee until pat- 
ent is allowed. 


Write for “In 


ventor’s 5 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bidg., Washington,D.C 





. A Favorite Cough Remedy. For 
f Colds, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
BRONCHIAL Ino more useful article can be found. 


Avoid 
Imitations, 





DOCTOR EXPLAINS 


His Article in the Medical Magazine About 
Coffee. 


One of the most famous medical publications in 
the United States is the “ Alkaloidal Clinic,” ina 
recent number of which an entertaining article on 
coffee by a progressive physician and surgeon is. 
published. In explaining his position in the matter 
this physician recently said : 

“In the article in question I really touched but 
lightly upon the merits of Postum Food Coffee. I 
have had several cases of heart trouble, indigestion 


and nervousness where a permanent cure was 
effected by merely using Postum in place of coffee 
without any other treatment. 

“In my own family I have used Postum for three 
years and my children actually cry for it and will 
not be satisfied with any other beverage. Indeed, 
they refuse to eat until they have had the customary 
cup of Postum and as it is a rebuilder and does noth- 
ing but good I am only too glad to let them have it. 

“To get the best results we boil the Postum at 
least 20 minutes and it is then settled by adding a lit- 
tle cold water, then the addition of fresh cream makes 
a beverage I now prefer to the very best coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Authorities are agreed that Postum is a wonder- 
fully quick and sure rebuilder. Ten days’ trial in 
place of coffee proves it. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 








experienced 


operator. 


Remington TypewriterCom pany 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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New York Fire 


Insurance Company, 
72 Wall Street, : New York City. 


ORGANIZED 1832. 


Assets January Ist, 1904, - $511,299.95 
Liabilities, - - + 231,196.60 
Surplus to Policy Holders, - 280,103.35 


This Company has no Agency in Baltimore 
and its total losses in the great conflagration 
will not exceed $20,000, and the Company 
has ample funds to settle promptly all out- 
standing losses. 


CHARLES A HULL, President. 
AUGUSTUS COLSON, Vice-President 
WILLIAM I. KEELER, 2d Vice-President 
ARTHUR H.GORSE, - - Secretary 
DAVID G. WAKEMAN, Ass’t Secretary 








Pope Manufacturing Co. 
Equipped with two-speed 


Famous 232" 
Chainless 


Bicycles 
All Standard Chain Models 


Easter Department, 
Hartford, Conn, 
*¢ Columbia ”’ 
‘¢ Tribune’”’ 
** Cleveland ”’ 
*¢ Crawford ’’ 


Western 
Department, 
Chicago, Il. 


*¢ Crescent ’’ 
*¢¢ Monarch ”’ 
*¢ Rambler ”’ 
‘¢Imperial’’ 


Catalogues free at our 
10,000 dealers’ stores, 
or any one Catalogue 
mailed on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp 
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ESTABLISHED 1802. 


for over a hundred years have been uni- 
versally recognized as the standard of 
excellence. 


OUR CATALOGUE- 


the 103d successive annual edition—con- 
tains a more complete assortment and 
fuller cultural directions than any other 
seed annual published. It contains 144 
LARGE-SIZE PAGES, profusely _ illus 
trated with halftone plates. In every 
respect, and without exception, it is the 
most complete, most reliable and most 
beautiful of American Garden Annual. 
We Mail it Free. 


J. M. THORBURN @ CO, 
36 Cortlandt Street New- York 
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“HE IS RISEN” 














Comes at an unusually early date, April 3rd. 


CORRESPONDENCE solicited for any 
WORK to be in place for this FESTIVAL 
SEASON. Time is needed in which to DE 
SIGN, EXECUTE and ERECT WORK in 
MARBLE, STONE, STAINED GLASS, 
MOSAIC, METAL, CARVED WOOD, ete 

Send for Photographs of recently completed 
Important Examples. 


J & R-LAA\B 


59 Carmine St.. NEW YORK 














THE INDEPENDENT 


That’s the saving in buying your carriage from us. We 
manufacture high grade vehicles, harness, etc., and sell 
direct, at cost, with only a small profit added, which means 
a saving to you of one-third on every purchase. We 
guarantee satisfaction or refund money and pay freight 
both ways. 


Send for our free catalogue, which shows our com- 
plete stock and explains our plans. 


THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








Daus’ Tip-Top? 

TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 

PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD GO. ; the best and simplest devicefor1 

; 100 copies from pen- written and 5 
no 





) 
Price $7.50 less trade 
> discount of 3314%, or $5 net 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


ork City. ———— EEE 
, CHARLES MERRIAM, Treasurer. 1875— —-1904 


ccavguanoesemteenes | Lhe MIDDLESEX 
The Board of Directors of the Chicago Great Western Railway e 
ompany have declared the semi-annual dividend of $2.50 per 


onthe Preferred A Stock, for tne half year, ending with 


mber, ees, pavers on the 29th dey of Pereaty, 1904, to the Banking Com pany of 


olders of record on the 13th day of February, 1904. 
Transfer books of the Preferred A Stock will be closed from the 


nh on the 138th day of February to the 23d day of MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 


R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. Assets over $7,000,000. 


Dated, St. Paul, Minn., February 8, 1904, " 
Debentures and First Mortgage 
RUB co. 29th YEAR. 
Seen enehae” eases Waa, * Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


The Directors have this da: ) ‘ 

y div: ONE THRE U 
RCENT. % 
A; 904 Remenc wera teen 


w 30'clock, and reopened March 15th. We are selling the stocks of many Companies in this World 
eques will be mailed to registered addresses. Beating Mining Camp that are Making Fortunes for the 
JAS. B. TAYLOR, Treasurer. Holders. We are just starting the stock of the Tenepah 

New York, February 8, 1904. Yellow Jacket Mining Ce. at only 4 cents pershare. It 

will be a — a and _— be —- onus 50 
cents per share in a year’s time. Get in at the start, 

FINANCIAL Write us for particulars. PIONEER INVESTMENT & 
TRUST CO., 4th and Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits 
pencer ras possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber & Smel- 
° ter Investments and Dividend-paying Industrial 























| for any Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 

STIVAL BANKERS Booklets, an mae sagnv aon 

‘h to DE William & Pine Sts. New York Bankers @ Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 

VORK io Investment Securities. WESTERN LANDS 
GLASS, Members New York Stock Exchange. AND DEFAULTAD MORTGAGES 

DOD, ete Branch Office, Albany, N, Y. ngage ~ thrwcrlbe se 


CHAS. E. GIBSON __131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





completed 


WAWAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Gold Bonds 


Unrivaled In Strengthand 
Security. 
Best Form of Investment. 
Interest Quarterly. 
Safe as a First Mortgage. 


Issued by an institution the great- 
est of its kind in the U.S.;endorsed 
by Banks and Trust Companies 
throughout the country. 

This is a guaranteed investment. 
Whether you have $100 or $1000 to 
invest it will pay you tocommunicate 
with us and learn about the surety, 
the profits and the advantages of this 
opportunity. 


Capital and Surplus 


$1,150,000 


THE GLOBE SECURITY COMPANY 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


MEN OF ABILITY AND CHARACTER 
DESIRED AS SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
WRITE US. 





3 CENTS 
BUYS A SHARE 


and positive ownership in Gold Mill Concentrating Plant and Group 


of Gold Mines. Mill now grinding out gold CONTINUALLY. Looks 
like speedy and continuous dividends. New Company just start- 
ing. Pictures, prospectus, GOLD ORE free. 


SUNSET GOLD COMPANY, 


506 Mack Block. Denver, Colo. 





The Survival of the Fittest 


Two years ago the GEORGE A. TREADWELL 
MINING COMPANY was one of man apperently 
similar enterprises seeking public support. all the 
stocks then offered for public subscription the ‘Tread- 
well now stands almost alone. Most if not ai! the 
others have gone the way of all the world or gunk 
to a fraction of their original price. The Treadwell 
alone has survived tnscathed the adverse market 
conditions of the last twelve months. 

It has survived because it was the fittest. 

The Treadwell stock has had its ups and downs 
with other stocks on the market, but it is to-day 
selling higher than it did two years ago and is going 
up steadily and surely. Of what other stocks can the 
same be said? 

The Treadwell found itself two years ago with a 
great property. all paid for, and with a free and clear 
title, but it needed money for its development and 
equipment so as to produce and pay dividends. It 
has raised and spent on the property nearly $1,000,000, 
and this has brought the enterprise close to the pro 
ducing, self-sustaining, and dividend-paying point. It 
started out, not as a stock-jobbing operation, but as 
a legitimate mining enterprise, to develop a at 
ages | so as to get great results. It has held to 
this po icy from the beginning. 

This is why it survived. 

8 oe caney contemporaries followed the gods of Wall 
treet. 


velopment and equipment of the property. 
hard-headed investors think it is the best investment 
offered on the market to-day. 


Price will be quoted on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 


27 William Street, New Vork 

OUR CUSTOMER 

33 YEARS wave TEsTEI 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgage 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any add 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicagt 
Home Office Established 1871. Iowa Falls, lowa 


/ Sound, 
wow handling western m 


first mo 
more experience, We give you the benefit of thai 
The quality of the securities now on hand h 
been surpassed. Highest references. Write for circulars # 
full information free. PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, 














Incorporated 1853. 


United States Thust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . . . . ° 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . * 


‘ $2,000,000 
$12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
‘*ESPECIALLY THE 





OF VIRGINIA.’’ 


for Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheuma- 
tism and all Diseases Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


sam uel O.L. Potter, A ° M. , M. D. , M. R.C. P. 5 London, Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Physicians and Surgéons of San Francisco, Cal., 
inhis “ Hand-Book of Materia Medica, Pharmacy and Therapeutics,” in the citation of remedies under the 


head of ** Chronic Bright’s Disease,’’ BUFFALO of Virginia, has many 
says: “Mineral” waters, especially the . LITHIA WATER advocates.” Also under 
“Albuminu= BUFFALO is highly rec- 

ria,” he says: LYTHIA WATER ommended.” 

Ceorge Halsted Boyland, A.M., M.D., o/ Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of the Faculty 
f Paris, 1m the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: “There is no remedy as absolutely 


specific in all forms of Albuminuria and Spring No. 2, ac- 
right’s Disease, whether acute or chronic, as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, companied by a 
nilk diet. In all cases of pregnancy, where Albumin is found in the urine as late as the last week weleie 


onfinement, if this water and a milk diet are prescribed, the Albumin disappears rapidly from the urine 
pid the patient has a positive guarantee against puerperal convulsions.” 


T. Criswold Comstock, A.M., M.0., ofS’. Louis, Mo.,says: “ Lhave often prescribed 


- ALO LITHIA WATER in Gouty and Rheumatic conditions and in Renal Calculi, accom- 
Aa % panied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory 
sults.” In Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.” 
Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER fh’ .soccrs cencrally 
PROPRIETOR , BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
° veteran teas. <A 
he Audit Company == THE 1804 
MASSAGHUSETT 
of New York. MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 

OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
AUGUST BELMONT, JOHN A. HALL, President. 

Acting President. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ILLIAM A. NASH, JOHN J. MITCHELL, | agsets, Jan. Ist, 1904, + $33,590,999.39 

Vice-Presidents. Liabilities, - =< «| «= «= %0,943,508.01 

THOMAS L. GREENE, Surplus, - - = = °* «= 2,647,491.38 
Vice-President and General Manager. Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, New YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
Treasurer. GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


THE 


udits, Examinations, Berkshire Life 
Appraisals. | Insurance Company, 


PITTSFIELD, - - - = MASSACHUSETTS. 
| INCORPORATED 1851. 














N Y R The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
EW 0 K,. guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Law, in 
——— lots ao gevictce the ae are 
1 1 ssued, the soiid financial condition o e company, 1 
Mutual Life Buildings, surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, and its 
promptness in paying all legitimate claims, make the BeRK- 

esira 


SHIRE a most le company for the policy holder and 
43 Cedar Street. the agent. For circulars and rates address : 


: now You gat Jer, 2 seme JR Pore 
liladelphia. Chicago. J. H. ROBINSON, : 


e ° - General Agent. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Javu. 1,1904, - %35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, - - - 32,569,406.71 


"$3,214, 603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASA distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
-» insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 





The Old Reliable Chartered 1866 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 

GEO. E. KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec. 
Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 

In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole 
Life, Endowment, semi-Endowment, and Life-Endowment-at-Age- 
80 Policies, in Amounts from $10 to $5003 from ages 2 to 60. 

All contracts are in full immediate benett in case of death by 


accident. 
The Record Tells. 


$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
BE. W. SCOTT, President. 


3246 BROADWAY. - - - WNBW YORK. 


Formerty, A Policy of Life Insurance 


was regarded as an evidence of prudent fore- 
thought; now, its absence is justly regarded‘as a 
reproach and condemnation. Only the man whose 
life is worth nothing to any human being can suc- 
cessfully excuse an uninsured condition—unless, 
indeed, he is uninsurable. Procrastination may 
bring you to that condition; do not tempt the 
chances, There is no larger or better company 
than the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEw YORK. 


Sone ete Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 














MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE, 


Ltlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL IS8UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assur 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cos 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in a 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec} 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 


CAPITAL INCREASED TO 


$1,500,000 


ASSETS 


$12,074.30 


NET SURPLUS 


$5,633.24 














Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


E. S. FRENCH, 
Vice-President 


W. A. BREWER, J-, 
President 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
Fifty-eighth Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1904. 





35,543 Policies in force January 1, 1903, Amount at risk, $94,966,674 
5 928 Policies issued since January I, 1903, Amount at risk, 14,252,584 
31 Policies restored during 1903, Amount at risk, . . 88,655 

1 Increased during 1903, . ° ; : 61,636 
Additions sane — 1903, . 199,586 


41,503 Policies, . ° . . : . 
POLICIES TERMINATED, 

‘ Amount at risk, ‘i 
. . Amount at risk, 


» $109,509, 135 


3,255 . 


8,666,736 
Policies i in Sine Jonunry 2. an 


- $100,902, 399 





RECEIPTS. 


Net assets January 1, 1903, P 
Premiums received since January 1, 1903, 


$20,020 044.58 
3,651,910.47 


Interest received since January I, 1903, . 891,880.69 
Rents received since — Z, 1903, ; : , P ‘ 98,413.94 
Profit and Loss, ° ‘ ‘ < ™* ° 80,481.96 
Supplemental Contracts, . . . . 43,923.75 


$24,780,655.39 
DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 
Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders, $1,736, 252.01 
Dividends, ‘ ° ‘ P 455,514.12 
$2,191,766,13 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Printing, as and 



























































































































all other expenditures a $881,862.15 
Total disbursements, + $3,073 628,28 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, $21,713,027.11 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Stocks owned, . F i - $13,527,660.00 
Loans on mortgage of Real Estate, 3,386, 343.00 
Loans on Policies, ; 1,942, 760,00 
Loans on Collateral, 551,032 00 
Loans to Corporations, . 158,750.00 
Real Estate owned, 1,691,150.00 
Cash, in hand and on deposit i in banks, 455,332.11 
OTHER ASSETS. $21,713,027.11 

Interest and Rents accrued but not due, : $286,458.07 

Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, 714,651.00 


Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, bk 583. 48 





Deferred — 74 $668,890.22 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent, 133,778.04 
535,112.18 $1,536,221.25 
Total gross assets, $23,249,248. 36 
wes came: 
Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, ‘ . . $20,867,816,00 
Death claims in process of adjustment, : “ 72.956 00 
Claims on supplemental contracts not yet due,. 55,332.00 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, 85,477.00 
Dividends left to accumulate 37,160.00 
Premiums paid in Advance 49,339.00 . 
$21,168,080.00 


Deduct net value of re-insured risks, 103,910.00 


Total Liabilities, $21,064,170 00 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, : $2,185,078. 30 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 

C. W. ANDERSON & SON, General Agents, 220 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, . Boston, Mass. 


Statement of Business for 1903. 
Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1903............. -....--- $81,845,766.35 


RECEIPTS. 


1,545,120.15 
Profit and Loss.... 
Present value of Death Claims 
under Policies which became 


payable in Instalments in 1908, 31998.00 6,514,660.44 





$38,360,426.79 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims 

Instalment Claims, ..... 

Matured and Discounted Endow- 

403,491 00 
491,793.68 
549,167.18 


Cancelled and Surrendered Policies 
Distribution of Surplus ... ... 


Total Paid to Policy Holders .....$3,551,118.59 
Amount paid for Commissions to 
Agents, Salaries, Medical Fees, 
Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 
Taxes, and all expenses at the 


Home Office and at Agencies... . 1,261,837.77 4,812,956.36 





Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1904. : $33,547,479.43 
Market value of Securities over 

Ledger Cost.............+e000+.... $1,895,685.00 
Interest and Rents accrued Jan. 1, 


206,351.34 


2,286,540.07 





Gross Assets Jan 1, 1904........ nae $35,784,010.50 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts standard 

8% and 4 per cent., ... $32,007,704.39 
Balance of Distributions unpaid... 212,647.93 
Death and Endowment Claims ap- 


Death Losses reported. on which 
no proofs have been received ... 
Premiums paid in Advance 


118,346.00 
22,068.39 32,569,406.71 





$3,214,603.79 


Benj. F. Stevens, . President 
Alfred D. Foster, . Vice-President 
S. F. Trull, . — . Secretary 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Secretary 


INCORPORATED 1836. RE-INCORPORATED 1900. 


DUTCHESS 


Insurance Company 
Of POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Sixty-eighth Annual Report, 
DECEMBER 31ST, 1903. 
Cash Capital.... 
Unpaid Losses, Dec. 31, 1908......cceeseesseeeeees 
Reserve for Reinsurance 


Net Surplus over all Liabilities .... 
Total Assets 


Increase in Assets 

Cash Income exceeds Cas 
83,499.87 
45,640.86 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 
$4,159,730.87. 


L. H. Vain, President. J J. GRAHAM, Secretary 


GEO. C. HOWE, Agent Metropolitan District, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 





Mutual Reserve Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Certificate of the Valuation of Policies 
Three and One-Half and Four Per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY, N. Y., January 2nd, 194. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York do hereby certify that the Mutual Reserve Lite 
Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insur- 
ance in this State. 

I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eignty-four of the insurance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Com- 
pany, outstanding on the 3ist day of December, 1908, to be valued a* 
per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at Four per cent, 

nterest, and the American Experience Table of Mortality at Three 
and one half per cent. interest, and I find the net value thereof, 00 
the said 8ist day of December, 1903, to be F our Million, Two Hundred 
and Three Thousand, Nine Hundred and Nine Dollars, as follows: 
Net Value of Policies $4,203,909 
vs po ee ehlithas 
nnuities......... 
————._ $4, 203, 909 
Less Net Value Policies Reinsured 
$4,203,909 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused my Official Seal to be affixed, at the 
city of Albany, the Tet and year first above writien. 

FRANCIS HENDRICKS 


§ SEAL 
( 
Superintendent ot Insurance. 


_— 


Total Payments to Policynolders, $57,784,177.00 





' Surplus to Polleynolders, - - 506,507.09 





8 follows: 


203,909 


a 
203,909 
ito set my 
xed, at the 
yritien. 


nsurance. 


177.0 
587.08 
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186 2——1904. IM. utual Li Ke e 
WU Insurance 
Company 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Forty-first Annual Statement, December 31, 1903. 
THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE OF POLICYHOLDERS FOR 1904, 


elected in accordance with the provisions of the By- Laws, was composed of the following named gentlemen; 
Mr. JEREMIAH WILLIAMS, of Messrs. Jeremiah Williams & Co., Wool Merchants, Boston. 
Mr. WILLIAM F, CHURCHMAN, President Capital National Bank, Indianapolis. 
Mr. Epwin H. Woops, Treasurer Boston Herald Company, Boston. 

The John Hancock is a Mutual Company, which means that it has no Stockholders, but is operated 
in the sole interests of its Policyholders. It was in the double capacity of individual Policyholders, 
and of chosen representatives of the collective body of Policyholders, that the Committee acted, and 
its examination, the report of which follows, is, in common with reports of previous Committees, 
especially valuable because of this fact as well as because of the business prominence of the several 
nembers of the Committee. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE FOR [1904 
To the Policy Holders of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Mass. 


HE undersigned, a Committee elected by the Policy Holders to examine and verify the Annual 
Statement of your Company for the year ending December 31st, 1903, beg leave to make the 
following report: 

We have carefully examined all the items of the Company’s Annual Statement and find them to be 

correctly shown therein. With the assistance of an expert accountant, not connected with the Com- 
pany, we have examined in detail all the securities held by the Company; its loans on policies ; premium 
loans, and loans on collateral ; the books of the Secretary, and other books of account; its cash books 
andbank books. We have had the cordial co-operation of the principal officers and their assistants, 
with free access to all papers, books and documents desired, either at the vaults of the Deposit Com- 
pany or the office of the Company. The certificate of the Insurance Commissioner’ of the State of 
Massachusetts, as to reserve required by law, was presented, and the amount agrees with the statement 
ofthe Company. The bonds and stocks owned by the Company, and lodged in safety deposit vaults, 
consist of high-grade securities, and the mortgages held seem judiciously selected and amply secured. 
We congratulate the Policy Holders on the excellent showing made for the year 1903, which is the best 
inthe history of the Company, and shows the results of good and careful management by your officers. 
The following is a statement of the financial showing of your Company, as shown by the examination: 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
$10,008,425.61 
550,000.00 $48,580.00 
1,039,542 00 

2,625,146.47 165,481.00 
10,412,107.97 Premiums paid in advance 31,901.68 
325,314.12 Dividends due, not yet called for 44,088 04 
130,137.33 Dividends apportioned but not yet due 74,385.14 

Reserve on Policies canceled and entitled to 
805,946.74 Cash Surrender Values..... ... ae 143,062,00 
981. Approved Medical and Legal Fees, Bills, etc.. 123,851.59 

Net Premium Reserve as computed by Mass, 
Ins. Dept 22,964,292,00 
365,393.74 Trust Funds held by the Company 30,315,48 

Special Reserve for Accumulating Dividends 


, Over Book Value.... iia 100,035.16 and possible dep: eciation 498,108.45 
Uscoll ted and Deferred Premiums Surplus 3,009,059. 31 


; 648,628.00 ~<a 
Ne RA $27,133,640.69 





Deduct Agents’ Balance (Net) $ maeseneneiies R tfully submitted 
uct Assets not admitted by In- nano Epes ik He 
surance Dept.... 85,045-63 JEREMIAH WILLIAMS, 
uiaetene WILLIAM F. CHURCHMAN, 
Total admitted assets $27,133,640,69 EDWIN H. WOODS. 


January 23, 1904. 
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Capital 
$1,000,000 
Assets over 
$14,000,000 
Liabilities less than — 
$7,000,000 
Surplus to policy-holders over 


$7,500,000 








FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Principal Office, 46 Cedar St., New York. 
Western Dep’t, Rialto Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January rst, 1904. 


$23,249,248.36 
21,064,170.00 


$2,185,078.30 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES, 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





=~ NPHOTO ENGRAVING. 
21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 


-NEW-YORK: Pa 
Sore £18 Dr!SAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 


et ad 
-— 


1904 





: 


. >f -- oF ? 
Say \ 1") 


J. M. ALLEN. President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - . Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, ~ : ~ Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - ~ Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst, Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 


Capital Stock all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 

Unsettled Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary: 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





